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POETRY. 


From the Juvenile Forget Me Not. 
EVENING PRAYER—A< GIRL PRAYING. 


Alone, alone!—no other face 
Wears kindred smile, or kindred line; 


And yetthey say my mother’s eyes— — 
They say my father’s brow 1s mine: 
And either had rejoiced to see 
The other’s likeness in my face; 
But now it is astranger’s eye 
‘That finds some long forgotten trace. 


J heard them name my father’s death, 
His bome and tomb alike the wave ; 
And I was early taught to weep 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
1 wish I could recall one look— 
But only one familiar tone ; 
If I had aught of memory, 
I should not feel so all alone. 


heart is gone beyond the grave, 
search of love I cannot fad, 
Till I could fancy soothing words — 
Are whispered by the evening wind. 
I gaze upon the watching stars, 
So clear, so beautiful above, 
Till 1 could dream they look op me 
With something of an answering love. 


My mother, does thy gentle eye 

Look from those distant stars on me? 
Or does the wind at evening bear 

A message to thy child from thee ? 
Dost thou pine for me, as 1 pine 

Again a parent’s love to share ? 
I often kneel beside thy grave, 

And pray to bea sleeper there. 


The vesper bell!—'tis eventide ; 
I will not weep, but | will pray— 
God of the fatherless, ’tis Thou 
Alonecanst be the orphan’s stay! | 
Earth’s meanest flower, Heaven’s mightiest star 
Are equal in their Maker’s love, 
And Ican say, Thy wii: be done, 
With eyes that fix their hopes above. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Friendship’s Offering. 
RED EACHEN, THE HUNTER. 
A LEGEND OF GLENCOE, 


Itis some years since, in the progress of a tour 
through part of the Western Highlands of Scodand, 
which I made in company with a friend, we visited 
the singularly romantic and well-known valley of 
Glencoe, and were forced to take shelter from a very 
threatening night, in the comfortless and miserable 
inn, at the head of that glen. 

The night fulfilled its threats to the uttermost, 
being howling and tempestuous; but, as if the ill-hu- 
mour of the weather had exhausted itself in bluster- 
ing, the following morning was fine, and the sup, 
rising in a bright and cloudless sky, made even the 
black and rugged hills around us smile under the 
cheering influence of his beams.—It was a lovely and 
a smiling season; and, desirous to take advantage of 
it, not only to explore the picturesque and savage 
beauties of the glen, but to examine the localities and 
trace the scenes of that bloody national tragedy of 
which it had been once made the theatre, I made 
known my wishes to the landlord of our lowly hos- 
pitium, and besought him to supply us with a guide, 
qualified to point out the places which have been so 
fearfully signalized. 

Mine host, a sheep farmer as well as an inn-keep- 
er to his trade, had already assumed his grey check- 
ered plaid, and witha stout oaken plant in his hand 
was about to stalk off to one of the adjacent hills, 
upon some matter connected with the sheep-Shear- 
ing, when this application was made. Casting a 
somewhat impatient glance upon us, froma keen 
grey eye, deep-set among a thousand wrinkles, he 
regretted, in good English, though in Highland ac- 
cent, *that all his /aads were off to the hill, and that 

not one of them was nearer than three miles, even if 
they could be spared from the sheep; as for himself, 
he was for the big Bochall, at the top of Glen Etive, 
and wad na be back till night; the wife and the bit 
lassie was a’ that would be leftin the house. —But the 

ntlemen needvabe at a loss: there was old Allister 

hu,—they find would him at his little bothy, no four 
miles down the glen—or close by it surely—he was 
the only man to show the glen—proud was Allister 
of every grey stone and black rock in it—and as for 
stories about them, he had more tlian all the Sheana- 
chies inthe eountry—whenhe was in the humour.” 

This last was a species of reservation which need- 
ed to be explained; and the landlord, who evidently 
wished to get rid of the detention we were occasion- 
ing to him, merely said that old Allister was at times 
something crabbed, and when he took a notion in his 
head that the gentlefolks were laughing at him, he 
would grow sulky and silent, and maybe turn his 
back and be off from them altogether, This was a 
conclusion which we resolved to avoid, by treating 
the old Highlander with due respeet, and I had pri- 
vate hopes of mollifying the acerbities of his temper 


in which I trusted mightily; so, although we might 
have preferred a secure guide from the inn, and could 
not avoid looking a little blank upon our host when 
he intimated the impossibility of supplying us, we 
became reconciled to our disappointment, and with 
curiosity somewhat excited by this account of old Al- 
lister, we mounted our Highland ponies, and pro- 
ceeded down the glen, according to the directions we 
had received. 

The day kept up as days seldom do in the prover- 
bially moist climate of the West Highlands; and al- 
though clouds did occasionally curl round the rugged 
brows of the sharp and lofty crags on either side, and 
throw a darker shade over the narrow and naturally 
gloomy valley, the breeze was always sufficient to 
dispel them ere they broke in rain; and they served 
but to vary the splendid mountain scenery, by the 
magical effect of their fitting shadows, without mak- 
ing us pay for our pleasure by adrenching. , 

The four miles of our friend, mine host, proved 
somewhat of the longest, as Highland miles seldom’ 
fail to do; for it took us an hour’s smart riding to 
bring»us to the habitation of our Lay sec guide.— 
The stream, collected from the peat bogs and moss 


feracks, in the moor, at the head of the glen, and 


swelfed by numerous rills ®ozing from the surround- 
ing mountains, had worn a deep channel in the bottom 
of the valley, in some’places tumbling and brawling 
amongst huge grey fragments of granite, in a Very 


bed as the receding banks afforded space. In one of 
these more open spots, where the better soil of a lit- 
tle basin had encouraged the growth of ® turf as. green 
as emerald, and as smooth as velvet, w. situated the 
dwelling of Allister Dhu. 

It wasa black hut, ‘constructed entirely of turf, or 
divots, as they are called in the Highlands, cut with 
the heather growing on them, and built into a wall; 
aad but for the thin stream of blue smoke which found 
ec to the upper air through a hole in the roof, 
it might have beea mistaken for one of the Moss~bags, 
or tufts of black earth, so abundantly scattered over 
the surrounding moors. A steep mountain 
sprinkled with grey crags mingled with moss an 
fern rose behind it to the toot of a frowning and over- 
hanging precipice, from the brow of which the trag- 
ments that speckled its side had originally fallen; aud 
vefore and around it sloped the green turf of which 
~¢ Lave spoken, to the verge of the moss-brown 
bounding stream. 

We had no difficulty in finding the object of our 
search in this lonely wilderness; for, carelessly 
thrown at length upon the green carpet before the 
hut, lay a figure which perfectly corresponded with 
the description we had received of old Allister Dhu. 
He was a man whose wrinkled countenance might 
have justified the belief that it bore the furrows of 
seventy winters, although the ruddy aud healthy hue 
of his brown cheek, the glauce of his keen grey eye, 
and the elastic spriug of his gait seemed to forbid 
the conclusion. His frame, though it rose not above 
the middle size, was square and still athletic, exhib- 
iting strong marks of the fine proportions which it 
raust borne in youth. ‘The national garment, 
a phelebeg of dark tartan, served to display his 
sinewy knees and well shaped legs, which were but 
partially covered with short grey worsted hose. His 
jacket was of coarse and faded blue cloth; a shep- 
herd’s plaid of the dark grey check, which has now in 
great meastre superseded the more showy tartans as 
a serviceable covering, was loosely cast across his 
breast and shoulder; and his head was covered by 2 
broad blue bonnet, from under which his silver hair 
streamed down upon either shoulder. He was quite 
alone; indeed, the only living things beside himself 
which animated the wild landscape, were a huge 
shepherd’s dog, which lay at his master’s feet with 
his head couched between his fore paws, and a few 
goats which were browsing among the crags above 
hii, 

A growl from the dog, ending in a loud bark, an- 
nounced to its master the appearance of the strangers; 
and the old man, looking up, raised himself deliber- 
ately, and fixed upon us a keen glance of inquiry as 
we approached. » ** Failt *herry:” said he, doffing 
his bonnet, and bowing with no undignified action, as 
we saluted him, ** What is your will?”—** Good 
day to you, my friend,” replied I, ‘‘ but if you mean 
that we should understand one another, you must talk’ 
to us in English, which I am told you can do well.” 
‘Och! no just that—a little—a little,” replied Al- 
lister; adding inquiringly, ‘‘ The gentlemen will be 
English, then, no doubt!”—** No, not exactly so nei- 
ther, Allister,” said I. ** Scotehmen—ay, and High- 
landers—born are we, although not fortanate enongh 
to speak our native language.” ‘* Ochone, and that’s 
a pity,” said the old man, with awakening interest: 
‘and ye’re from the Hielands then?—and o’ what 
clan will ye be, sir?” I satisfied him in this particu- 
lar, and intimated our wish that he would give us his 
services as guide in our exploratory ride down the 
glen. ‘In troth will {, sir,” replied he, with ala- 


erity; ‘‘and may be there’s no many leevivg now that 


narrow space, in others spreading out into a broader |: 


can tell ye as muckle about the place as old Allister 
Dhu Macdonald—good reason sure enough has he to 
kenaboutit. Andye’rea * * * then?—agood 
name and a brave clan—they were out wi’ Aim in the 
forty -five—ou! weel doIkenthe * *’s, every fami- 
ly of them, and every foot o’ their country. And 
what part will ye be from, sir, if ye please?” per- 
sisted the old man after a pause, during which, he 
seemed to expect further information regarding my- 
self—** Are ye o’ * * or * *,” mentioning by name 
several families, which, one after another, 1 was 
forced to disclaim, until at last, after having amused 
= uae f with his curiosity, 1 told him thé designation 
of my family. He started at the name. ‘The Lord 
be here! Sir—the Lord be here !—and are ye young 
* * *, Ochone! weel did I ken your worthy father 
when he wasin the * *d, for I was awhile wi’ them 
mysel—and a pretty man he was—Ye’ll no be so tall 
as him, sir,—but its no many ye’ll see like * *,— 
the Lord bless his father’s son!” 

This accidental recognition of my name and pa- 
rentage was very favourable to our objects;—the old 
Tan quickly girt his plaid about him, drew close the 
rude screen of boards, which did duty asa door in 
the orifice by which access was gained to the bothy; 
and, giving some orders in Gaelic to his dog, which 
sent the animal towards the goats upon the hills, 
probably as a guard upon duty until his return, he 
announced himself ready to attend us. 

I explained to old Allister that one of my princi- 
pal objects in visiting the Gien, was to view with my 
own eyes the scene of that infamous massacre, which, 
to the eternal disgrace of the government of that 
day, had been perpetrated there in 1692. ‘ In troth, 
then,” replied he, ** your honour could searcely have 
hit upon one better able to content you on these par- 
ticulars than the ould man that speaks toyou—a good 
right has he to know them, as you shall by-and-bye 
understand.” And accordingly, not a rock, a corry, 
nor a ravine occurred during our ride, which was not 
the subject of some remark or traditionary tale. 

A sharp descent brought us tova lower level of the 
glen, which opened out so far as to admit of a small 
lake, closely circled in by dark and precipitous 
mountains. ‘* There,” observed Allister, pointing 
to a cottage of late construction, —** there is Auchin- 
triaton—the highest spot in the glen where blood 
was shed upon that fearful day—little thanks to them 
tha: lotted the mischief. ‘Ihe laird of Auchintria- 
ton was of near kin to Mackian himself; little chance 


was there of his being spared. But it was na here 


he met his doom—ye’ll see, ye’ll hear ali about it 
yet. Come away, we'll goa bit further down the 
glen yet.” 

A succession of the most savage, yet picturesque 
scenery now greeted our regards, and the glen gra- 
dually expanded, until at length another lesser val- 
ley opened upon cur left, sending down several 
streamlets to swell the tor:ent which had accompa- 
nied us trom the lake.—**See,” said our guide, 
pointing to several-houses and huts that were visible 
in the small valley—** yonder is the bloody bit—yon 
is Inneriggin—and there is Auchnaghon—it was there 
that more than thirty brave Macdunalds, with wo- 
men and children and all, were shot like wild beasts 
by the cowardly red coats in there very touns—but 
oh they were blithe touns then, and many a braw lad 
and bonny lass was there—in these very touns, sir, did 
the cruel soldiers and their false-hearted command- 
ers, after living among them like friends,—eating of 
their bread and drinking of their cup, and pledging 
their hand in token of peace and friendship,—vise in 
the night, like traitors aud butchers as they were, up- 
on the unsuspecting hosts, and slew, while they slept, 
the men whom they dared not attack in the open face 
of day! It was a foul, devilish work, your honour, 
as no doubt those who planned it and performed it 
have found out by this tme—for the eye of the Lord 
was upon them, and his justice neither slumbers nor 
fails, 1 have been a soldier, sir, myself—but thank 
God, I never heard of nor saw such duty put upon 
brave men—anid the officers! have served with, your 
honour, would have flung their commissions wi’? the 
orders at the head of any man whvu would have pro- 
posed it. Could any living creature believe, sir, 
that so much cold-blooded treachery could be in the 
‘heart of man, as to make him smile and flatter the 
very men whose blood he was going to spill; when, 
atter doing all in their power to welcome him, but 
alarmed at the preparations they saw, they threw 
themselves upon his honour, and received bis so- 
lemn assurances that they were safe—that no ill was 
intended them—yet thus did the false and cruel 
Campbell of Gleulyon even to his own kindred!— 
‘ Whatare ye frighted for? said he to John, the eld- 
est son of Mackian, who asked of him ‘the reason 
why the soldiers were mustering so strong in the glen 
and preparing their arms as if for service—‘ It’s only 
some of these wild Glen men that want a dress- 
ing—if any thing was brewing against you or yours, 
think ye I would not have told your brother Sandy and 
my niece!’-for ye’ll understand Allister Macdonald, 
Glencoe’s second son, was married to Gleslyon’s 


niece—and yet did that very Glenlyon not only des- 
patch the two Lindsays and their men against Allis- 
ter and his worthy father, but with his own lips gave 
orders for the soldiers to shoot his own host, the good 
Laird of Inneriggin with nine others of his fami y— 
ay, and stood by to see his orders executed. -Even 
the poor boy, Eachan Beg, who ran and got hold of 
his knees for protection against the bloody butchers, 
did he shake off at the word ‘of the hard-hearted 
Drummond, and ‘cast apon the bayonets of the 
soldiers—but the Lord will repay him! 

**It was in truth a most bloody and infernal trans- 
action,” replied I, with an emphasis that was echoed 
from my very heart—‘‘ and so wholly unprovoked 
too—for I have heard that the clan was quiet, living 
at peace with all men when the storm burst upon 
them.” 

**Ay, your honour, that they were,” said the old 
guide. ‘*They had all seen that it was useless to 
kick against the pricks, and needed no more to keep 
them quiet for that time at least. Mackian had 
taken the oath to government, sir; and Inneriggin 
had* Colonel Hill’s protection in his pocket at the 
very time he was killed—no-wonder they little sus- 
pected what was coming.” 

** And yet,” said I, ** it seems almost unaccount- 
able that the mustering of troops and other prepara 
tions should not have roused them to some suspi-« 
cion. 

‘*Who would have thought of suspecting the king’s 
government,—ay, or the Highland troops in its pay, 
of such villanous treachery?” said the guitle in reply 
—“And yet some among them were not so entirely 
blind. I told your honour how Jon Macktan took oc- 
casion to question Glenlyon about his intentions, Be- 
fore that, he met their soldiers on their wav from 
Inverlochy, as they entered Glencoe, and put the 
same questions to Lieutenant Lindsay, who, show- 
ing him Colonel Hill’s orders for the men to quar- 
ter in Mackian’s country, assured him that no harm 
was intended. Accordingly they were received with 
hospitality and entertained with all possible kind- 
ness. I’m thinking, too, that old Auchintriaton was 
not without his doubts; for even on the very night of 
the slaughter, he and his brother, with seven or eight 
or more, sat up watching at Auchnaghon. Little 
good did his watching do. In the morning when 
the bloody villains stole like thieves to the house, 
and poured in eighteen or twenty shot upon them 
through the windows and door, as they.sat or lay 
around the tre, Auchintriaton was killed outright 
with four others; the rest were all more or less 
wounded, although some of them, by a providential 
chance, escaped And, if your honour is na wearied 
of iny talking already, I might tell ye the tale, al- 
though it’s a strange one—weel may I ken it, for 
often have I heard from them who kenned all about 
it; and it’s an old story now, though I’m something 
concerned in it mysel.”—It may easily be conceived 
that I was quite disposed to indulge the old man’s 
garrulity, and my complaisance was rewarded with 
the following recital, which, in part, at least, is givén 
nearly in the words of Allister Dhu himself. 

Eachan Ruah Challaher (or Red Heetor the 
Hunter) was foster brother to one of the sons of 
Mackian of Glencoe, and, according to the customs 
of the Highlands, lived much more in the lairdés 
family than that of his own parents. Eachan was g 
clean limbed handsome’young fellow, remarkable for 
his uncommon activity, quick eye, steady head, and 
firm foot; which together with his invincible good hu- 
mour and manly spirit, made him a universal favour- 
ite. The young Mackians in particular, who were 
themselves fond of the chase and all mountain sports, 
would never be easy without one who was so able an 
assistant in their favourite pastimes. In truth Eachan 
did little else than attend them upon such parties, and 
furnish the laird’s table with fishand game. 

In such parsuits, which led him over most of the 
surrounding country, young Eachan formed an inti- 
macy with a family which occupied a remote dwell- 
ing in Glen Leven, and with whom, after a weary 
day’s stalking in the wild hills of the Black Mount, 
or the Muir of Rannock, which in those days abound 
ed in red deer and game of all sorts, he would often 
find a weleome, with food and shelter for the night. 
In the course of time his friends and compentiitias 
gan to remark how frequently his steps were turned 
towards these muirs, and how often he found a rest- 
ing place in the bothy of Ian Bochal. That some 
object more attractive than even the bounding stags 
and hinds of the Black Mount oecasioned his partir 
ality for this beat, became soon the opinion of every 
gossipping neighbour, and it was remembered that 
old Ian the herdsman had a daughter, Isobel (Gae- 
lice, Tebyel,} chose dark men and raven locks might 
very naturally have fixed the regards and fascinated 
the heart of the Red Hunter. ~ 

In truth, the matter soon became notorious; for it 
was discovered that old Ian had absolutely signified 
his consent to resign his black-eyed daughter, with 
the few beasts which were to form her portion, to- 


| gether with certain household stores, such as sheets 
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the hearth, raised its head and uttered a loud wail- 
- ing howl. 
Isobel started, and her father, running to the door, 
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and blankets, held to be convenient, if not absolute- 
ly necessary, in these primitive days, to the setting 
up of a young couple, so soon as the Laird of Glencoe: 
should intimate what it might be his pleasure to do 
for the foster brother. and favourite of his son. 
Thus Eachan became an almost constant indweller 
of the black bothy which was the home of his mis- 
tress and her father, although duty to his chief and 
his sons occasioned his being very frequently during 
the brief daylight of the season, in’ the several touns 
of Glencoe. 

It was well on in February, 1692; and the ferment 
occasioned by the ill-starred movements in favour 
of the exiled royal family had in great degree subsi- 
ded, Most of the Jacobite clans had given up all 
hope of success, and returned to @reluctant acknow- 
ledgment of and phedienga, to the reigning fami- 
ly, in order to save life and property. But still, as 
has been hinted at above, there remained upon the 
one hand a jealous suspicion, on the other an anxi- 
ous alarm and concealed dissatisfaction, which kept 
the minds of men painfully upon the watch; nor was 
this irritable state at all lessened by the increase of 
an armed force, which suddenly made its appear- 
ance in the lower pact of the Glen. 

These troops, as has been already remarked, be- 
ing received as friends, upon the solemn word of 
their officers that their coming was in peace, neither 
meditating nor intending injury to any of the inhabi- 
tants, were distributed in small parties in the va- 
rious dwellings of the clan, in a manner altogether 
suitable for the murderous part they were destined 
to act; while their hosts, trusting in these hollow as- 
surances, exerted themselves to greet them with 
such welcome as their means permitted. 

Such being the state of affairs, young Eachan, 
who, from his erratic habits of life, was in the way 
of hearing every current report, pacific or alarming, 
divided his presence and his cares between the house 
of his mistress and the family of his chief; passing 
from Kinlochleven to. Glencoe, or Auchnagton, as 
circumstances prompted, and frequently visiting all 
those places in the course of the same short-lived 
winter day? 

It was upon the afternoon of February 12th, 1692, 
that Eachan came to the bothy of Ian Bochal, and 
with some agitation informed the old man that he 
had seen one from Ballichulish, who reported cer- 
tain movements of the troops there and at Inver- 
ac of a suspicious if not an alarming description 
—** Ye'll better look out for yourself,” added he;— 
** and ye had as good drive the cattle up the glen out 
of sight the night; and, Isobel dear, be ready for a 
start yourself. Asfor me, 1 must be off to the laird, 
and give him a word of warning; but 1’ll be back 
here, please God, before this time to-morrow; and 
there’s little chance of ill before that time any way.” 


The dark eyes of Isobel bent upon the young man 
half-mournfally, half-reproachfully, as he spoke, 
and her lips severed as if she would have addressed 
him; when at that moment, a black shaggy sheep- 
dog, which Jay basking before the peat-embers on 


All eyes were turned upon the animal— 


cast an anxious look around. ‘* Oh go not to Glen- 
coe the-night,” said the girl, turning earnestly to- 
wards him when they were alone—*‘ don’t leave us 
at such a time, Eachan! See, the night will close in 
before you’re half over the hill, and a wild road is 
that, even by daylight—see, Shulach won’t have you 
to «move.”—‘‘ Hout, lass, what would keep me?” 
replied Eachan; ‘ before the light’s done I'll be 
cross the water, and Auchnaghon is no that far off.” 
‘© What ails thee, Shulach?” said the father, now 
returning from his espial, and addressing the dog 
which was so named—*‘ what ails you, poor beoch! 
—deil a creature is near.” The only reply of the 
ahimal was another long dismal howl, with a glance 
at the door-way, and a look at Eachan. ‘* The bitch 
smells a fox or some vermin,” said Eachan; ** and 
she wants me to go after it with her.” ‘Na, na,” re- 
plied the father, ** that’s no the yelp Shulach would 
give if game or vermin were in the wind—the crea- 
ture’s no canny—she smells mischief, and it’s for us 
to guard against it.” ‘* Qh Eachan! my father 
says true,” said Isobel, imploringly, ** there is 
mischief about to happen, as sure as ye’re before 
us—oh let Glencoe and Mackian alone the night— 
there’s plenty them to keep themselves—dinna 
leave the bothy at thistimeo’ day.” «What! lass,” 
said the father somewhat sternly—** would ye tempt 
the lad to forsake his chief at need, and leave his 
own foster-brother in danger! Na, na! he'll no hear 
such counsel from old lan Bochal. Off with you, 
young man—God speed and bless you—let me alone 
to take care o’ the beasts, and no fear of ourselves.” 
* Wl no say, sir,” continued the old guide, * that 
there was nota weight upon Eachan’s heart, as he 
took a kiss and a Jook at Isobel, and turned to leave 
the bothy: and scarcely had he passed the threshold, 
when Shulach, suddenly rising from her lair, darted 
before him, aud began to how! and to bark more 
wildly than ever, still crossing and recrossing his 
path, and seeking, as ye might think, to stop his pro- 
gress. ‘ Down, Shulach! down, ye ‘ool! cried he, 
ying to caress the beast as it bounded past; but it 
still kept away out of reach, continuing its strange 
eldrich antics. * Hear me, Eachan,’ at length said 
Isobel—‘ Ii’s a true word my father spuke when he 
eaid that beast’sno canny. Shulach’s no like other 
dogs—mind how often she has led us, by her yelping 
and tugging, to the beast that has fallen into a peat 
orack —and was na it she that took my father last 


dceail in the drift? Let the beast go wi’ you, Eachan— 
she canna’ do you ill, and Vl be easier for it in m 
mind--for, ochone!—-I wish there may na be some evil 
@bout to befal us!"—And in truth, sir, the creature 
would! na be forbidden; and, when at last he turn- 
ed awsy with a determined step, and whistled her 
to him, the beast lap and jumped about him, as if it 
had been contented to follow since she could not 
keep him from going on his ill-fated journey. 

“ Well, sir—away went Eachan. The evening 
turned out a wild one, and it got so dark with rain, 
and drift, and snow, that before the night set in, it 
needed all his skill and stoutness of heart to make 
his way to Mackian’s dwelling, ‘here he told his sto- 
ry, but the good laird would na believe that any ill 
could be meant after the plighted words of Glenlyon 
and of Lindsay; and he set downall the stir among 
the soldiers to the score of the Glengarry and Kep- 
poch men. He wanted Eachan to stay the night in 
the place, but he was keen to be with his foster-bro- 
ther at Auchnaghon, and off he set straight for the 
house, 

‘It seems that the people of Auchnaghou and of 
Inneriggin had as little thought of danger as the 
Laird ot Glencoe himself, for they all went to their 
beds as usual, except old Auchintriaton, who, no 
doubt, alarmed by Eachan’s tidings, which, maybe, 
strengthened his own suspicions, thought it as well 
to sit up all night along with his wholesparty. 

** Eachan having seen his foster-brother, to whom 
he told all his suspicions, and whom he earnest] 
prayed to continue upon his guard, quitted the house, 
which was already full both of its own folk and of 
the soldiers quartered there, and retired to that 
where Auchiutriaton kept watch, and took his place 
with others around a good fire of peats. ‘Ihe early 
part of the night was passed in talking cheerfully, 
and drinking moderately; in which the soldiers and 
officers of the party stationed there freely joined. 
But as it grew late, the soldiers retired, leaving the 
room to the poor doomed Macdonalds, who towards 
morning began to be drowsy, and to watch less care- 
fully. Among the rest, Eachan, wearied with the 
bufleting of the night’s storm, lay down in his plaid 
upon the floor, behind the rest, and fell into a sound 
sleep. 

** How long he lay in this way, sir, he could not 
tell, but he was awakened by a loud continued rattle, 
like that of thunder; and starting up to know what 
was the matter, was instantly felled to the ground 
again, by a shock, of which at the moment, he did 
not know the nature. For a few moments his head 
swam round, and a sickness like death itself came 
over him; but soon recovering, and hearing around 
him a horrid uproar of cries, and groans, and curses, 
mixed with the heavy tread of men, and the clash of 
arms, he looked up: the room was filled with smoke 
of gunpowder; and by the dim light of the fire he saw 
himself surrounded by the bodies of bis companions, 
stretched dead upon the floor, or writhing with their 
wounds, while a nun:ber of soldiers were bursting 
into the room, and some were already thrusting their 
bayonets into the bodies of those who had fallen by 
their fire. Not a moment had he to think or te re- 
collect himself, sir, for scarcely had he opened his 
eyes, when he saw the bayonet of one of the butch- 
erly soldiers within a foot of his breast: a waft of his 
arm dashed the weapon aside, and on looking up at 
the man who aimed it, the faint gleam of the fire 
showed him a face he well knew. ‘ Hold, hold, 
Hamish, man!’ cried he, ‘ would ye murder your 
friend, Eachan Ruah?? ‘Deoul! Eachan, are you 
there, and alive?’ cried the man, stepping back apace; 
‘but what can I do? see, they are all there, at m 
back.’ *QOh! but man, dinna let me die by a friend’s 
blow—let me go—let me die out of doors if it must 
be—not in this hole, to be burnt like a beast, when 
the fire takes the bothy.’ * Weel, weel,’ said Ha- 
mish, ‘if 1 canna save you, I'll no kill yoa—off wi’ 
you, man.’ So he Jet him rise; and Eachan rushed 
through the throng to the door, where three of the 
red coats were watching wi’ fixed bayonets and load- 
ed muskets. But Eachan was a supple chiel, sir; he 
pushed through the bayonets, and as the men lifted 
their guns to fire at him, he took his loose plaid, 
flung it over their faces, and off he started like a deer. 

‘**'There was a serjeant close by, who saw this 
daring act: ‘Seize the fellow,’ cried he; and off he 
set himself, wi’ his drawn sword,atter Eachan.. But 
it was na the like o’ him that could catch the lightest 
foot and best wind in Glencoe or Lochaber; and his 
useless attempt was the safety of Eachan: for the 
men, when they freed themselves of the plaid, could 
not fire after him, for fear of harming their officer. 
‘he serjeant saw this when it was too late, and fling- 
ing himself on the ground called out, ‘ Fire away 
boys—shoot the rascally rebel.? Bang went their 
pieces; but a dark morning and a — foot spoil 
a good aim—the balls whizzed by him harmlessly, 
and on bounded Eachan, dashing across the river, 
though it was roaring in speat, and up to the hills 
on the east of the Glen. 

«+ But his course was soon very near being stopped 
to some purpose; for as he turned the corner of a 
little knowe, at the foot of which the high road pass- 
ed up the Glen, he found, himself full in front of a 
dozen soldiers,,who weré hastily marching onwards. 
*Halloo! that’s one of them,’ roared their leader, 
‘fire! shoot the fellow!’ and Eachan, thodgh he 
doubled like a hare, had scarcely time to dash across 
the road, and down a little heathery brace, before 
eight or ten musket balls were ratuing about him. 
Nor was theirs so bad an aim; for one of them cut 


winter to the place where old Callum was lying half 


the belt which fastened his phelebeg round bis waist, 
and another gave him a deep flesh wound in the side. 


But the mischief was little, and he scarcely a it at 
the time; and as for the soldiers, their power was 
spent with their powder—tor who, while strength 
and breath remained, could keep foot with the Red 
Hunter. 

*¢* Away sprang the lad, like a horse that feels the 
spur; and before a red coat was fit to follow, he was 
deep among the wild rocks of the corry. But to 
skulk like a hunted fox was not the design of Each- 
an. ‘No,’ said he to himself—* Isobel !—Isobel !— 
while I have life and strength, let me strive to reach 
Glen-Leven—let me see if she be safe yet: and then, 
come life, come death, Eachan will care but little. 
Ochone! Ochone for Mackian!—Ochone for the 
brave young Allister! a black, black day is it for the 
clan, and the black curse rest on their bloody mur- 
derers!’ The thought of poor Isobel, perhaps in 
the hands of these butchers, gave him force and 
speed; the light was inereasing in spite of the drive 
ing storm; and Eachan neither halted nor breathed 
himself, until he saw the black glen below him, from 
the top of the wild hills above us, sir, which lie be- 
tween Glencoe and Glen-Leven. _ 

‘* The road was then easy, for it was all down hill, 
and he was eagerly looking through the mist fer the 
black bothy of the Bochal. But will cannot strive 
against nature; the blood which had flowed from his 
wounds began now to tell—a sick faintness. came over 
him, his knees trembled, and while still distant from 
the bothy, poor Eachan, in spite of his stout heart 
and Best exertions, fell insensible upon the ground, 
'which was now white with the drivingsnow; and he 
would soon have slept the sleep of death with the 
rest of his wounded clansrmen—but there was a Pro- 


vidence watching over him, sir, and the hand of man | 


could not preveil against it. : 


‘¢ The poor lassie, Isobel, had remained the whole 
night watching in her father’s. bothy, attended only 
by ap old woman, who could have been of no use as 
a protector. For Ian Bochal had on the preceding 
evening, according to the advice of Eachan, set out 
with a protchach ef a herd boy, to drive the cat- 
tle to the hills, and she did not expect him 
back till the next day. The night passed without 
disturbance; and when morning dawned ‘she conti- 
nued earnestly gazing about the bothy door, in hope, 
and partly in fear, of seeing some one SapeeneeSe 
until her attention was attracted by the sight of a dog 
running furiously towards the hut. It was Shulach, 
sir, the creature which had followed Eaehan the 
whole way to Auchnaghon, and accompanied him 
back when. flying from the soldiers, until she saw him 
fall, and lie like a dead man on the hill; and then it 
seems the poor beast must have kenned that better 
help than she could give Was wanted, and off she set 
to the bothy to bring it. 

‘*The moment Isobel saw the dog she gave a 
scream, and cried out, ‘ Eachan!—Oh, Eachan! they 
have murdered you!’—aad her heart failed her, so 
that she fell almost fainting against the door-post.— 
But Shalach, running up, fawned upor her, tuggin 
at the skirt of her gown—then ran off again—looke 
back, and then returned to pull again at the skirt of 
her clothes. Isobel was not long of understanding 
what all this meant, sir. ‘Oh, Moraig!’ said she to 
the old woman, ‘he is not dead—I am sure of it— 
Shulach is calling me to him—he may be wounded 
or dyiog in this wild weather—oh! let me go to him 
at once!’ and catching up her plaid, and whatever 
clothes came first to her hand, with a horn o’ whis- 
key and a bannock of bread—off she set, following 
the dog, which bounding and scampering before her, 
led her straight tothe hill. Sure enough, sir, there 
did [sobel find her poor Eachan, bloody and stiff, and 
the coldness of his body went to her heart like ice, 
for she thought he was dead and gone entirely. But 
oh! muckle will a woman do for the lad of her heart, 
your honour. Isobel covered him wi’ the plaid, and 
even laid her own warm body upon his—and, ochone! 
glad was she when she saw his hurts begin to bleed 
again, for that was a sure sign of returning life. And 
so it was in truth; for he opened his eyes, and gasped 
and sobbed, while the dog, poor beast, kept licking 
at his wounds, till at last hee glowered about him, and 
called out Isobel!’ 

** Weel, sir! I need na tell you how she dressed 
his wounds, and covered him with the clothes and the 
plaid she had brought, and how he was recovered by 
a sup of the whiskey, and came to himself; and Iso- 
bel, blithe to see him in life again, was for going back 
to the bothy. ** No! no! Isobel, dear—it’s the mercy 
of God that the villains have na been there already— 
it would be rank madness to go back. No, no!—let 
the trash that’s in it go—we’ll after your father, and 
be off to Rannoch, till this sore adh blow bye, and 
then we’ll do as the Lord pleases. As for Glencoe, 
there’s as many corpses as gray stones in it by this 
time o? day.’ 

It was well for them, your honour, that they went 
na back to the bothy, for Isobel had na left it ten mi- 
nutes befcre the red-coats came. They murdered 
the poor creature Moraig, and, plundering it of all 
the few things it contained, set fire to it, and left the 
place, cursing, no doubt, the chance that had saved 
the rest of its in-dwellers. ‘ 

** Eachan, revived by the refreshment he had re- 
ceived, and by the warmth of the clothes which Iso- 
bel had brought him, was able to assist her through 
the drift and snow to the hill where her father had 
driven the cattle. ‘To save his master’s property and 
his own, as well as the lives of the whole purty, was 
the point now; and accordingly they drove the beasts 
us fast as the wild weather and Eachan’s wounds 
would permit; towards Rannoch, where lan Bochak 


had a cousin, in whose good will he could trust — 


an 
= 


—— 


There they remained until the false and bloody Glen- 
lyon went off to Holland, and the great folk of the 


nation began to make a stir about the slaughter of 


Glencoe, when the surviving sons of Mackian were 
enabled to claim their own. Ye may believe, sir, 
that Eachan and Isabel were na long o’ being mar- 
ried: and the man who now tells you the tale is grand- 
son to that very Eachan Ruah.” 


‘**Indeed! my friend,” said I, with some surprise; 


“I did expect to hear that you were in some way 
connected with this Red Hunter; but, old as you are, 
I certainly did not give you credit for being the 
grandson of a man who figured and married so long 
ago.”? 

rh Ay, sir, that may be, for I’m gay and stout, sure 
enough; but whatever ye may think, it’s the truth. I 
was a weel grown rattling chield at Culloden; and if 
I be spared to Lammas, I'll be just fourscore and five 
years of age. It’s a long-lived race we’re of, your 
honour, and the Glen is a braw place for health.” 

** And pray, my good friend, how do you live— 
what are your means?” demanded I, still more inte- 
rested by the veteran’s account of himself. ‘Oh, its 
little that keeps the like o’ me, sir,” replied he.— 
‘*'The family are kind to me, as they have been to 
all my forebears—I have the little bothy up by, from 
them, wi’ leave for a few goats and some sheep; and 
the Colonel, God bless him, gives me a pension; and 
the gentle folks that pass through the Glen give me 
something for my guidance and my clavers, whiles; 
and the neighbours are all very kind too—so whenit 
pleases the Lord to call old Allister from this weary 
world, there'll no be wanting something to bury him 
decently, and to gie a dram to the caillachs that cry 
his coronach.” 

Delighted with the old Highlander’s simplicity 
and patriotic independence,—for, poor as he was, a 
slighting look, or an expression against his country 
or clan, he would not have endured from king 
George himself—and gratified, perhaps, with his 
flatter*og attention to myself—or rather to my name 
and family, I would willingly have made substantial 
acknowledgments of the same. But not one penny 
would the old man accept in the shape of coin. **No, 
no,” said he, ‘* proud would old Allister be, sir, to 
follow your father’s son from the Mull o’ Cantyre to 
Loch Eribol itsel,—forby showing him the bonniest 
glen in a’ the Highlands. If young * * * wad gi’ 


him but a pinch o’ snuff out o’ his own mull, he wad 


think more of it than a’ the siller.”  ** That will I, 
my good friend,” said I, presenting him with a hand- 
some Lawrence-Kirk box, which I had lately bought, 
and filled with right Lundyfoot; ‘and you shall keep 
the box and all for my sake.” ‘* Ohone!” said he, 
‘**iv’s too much trouble; may the Lord protect you 
and bless you, sir, when old Allister is put under his 
own grey-stone.” ** Amen!” responded I, * but I 
hope to see you at the bit bothy yet, once and again 
before that.” The old man turned to me with a sof- 
tened eye:—** No, no,” said be, shaking his head 
gravely—‘‘that’s no to be thought of—but the Lord’s 
will be done!” Alas! it was the truth. Many a year 
had passed, and through many a land had I wander- 
ed, before I again visited Glencoe. The scenes were 
the same, ‘‘unchangeable, unchanged,” and my heart 
beat as recollections of the past rushed thick upon it 
—but a green turfy mound, occupied the place of the 
bothy in the Glen, and its former tenant, my honest 
old guide, had long been gathered to his fathers. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS, 


FULTON AND THE FIRST STEAM-BOAT. 


** When,” said Mr. Fulton, ‘*I was building my 
first steam-boat at New York, the project was viewed 
by the public either with indifference or contempt, 
as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, were 
civil, but they were shy. They listened with pa- 
tience to my explanations, but with a settled cast of 
incredulity on their countenances, 1 felt the full 
force of the lamentation of the poet, 


“* Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
All fear,.none aid you, and few understand. " 


AsI had oceasion to pass daily to and from the build- 
ing-yard, while my boat was in progress, I have of- 
ten loitered unknown near the idle groups of stran- 
gers, gathering in little circles, and heard various 
jnquiries as to the object of this new vehicle. The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, or sneer, or 
ridicule, ‘he loud laugh often rose at my expense; 
the dry jest; the wise calculation of the Fulton folly. 
Never did a single encouraging remark, a bright 
hope, or a warm wish, cross my path. Silence it- 
self was but politeness, veiling its doubts, or hiding 
itsreproaches. At length the day arrived when the 
experiment was to be put into operation. ‘To me it 
was a most trying and interesting occasion. I invit- 
ed many friends-to go on board, to witmess the first 
successful trip. Many of them did me the favour 
to attend, asa matter of personal respect; but it was 
manifest, that they did it with reluctance, fearing to 
be the partners of my mortification, aud not of my 
triumph. I was well aware, that in my case there 


were many reasons to doubt of my own success, ‘The 


machinery was new and ill made; many purts of it 
were constructed by mechanics unaccustomed to such 
work; and unexpected difficulties might reasonably 
be presumed to present themselves from other causes. 
The moment arrived in which the word was to be 
given for the vessel to move. My friends were in 
groups on the deck, ‘here was anxicty, mixed with 
fear, among them. They were silent, and sad, and 
weary. I read in their looks nothing but disaster, 


and almost repented of my efforts. ‘Ihe signal was 7 
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given, the boat moved a small distance and stopped, 
and became immoveable. To the silence of tie pre- 
ceding moment now succeeded murmurs cf discon- 
tent, and agitations, and whispers, and shrags. l 
could hear distinctly repeated, *1 told you it would 
be so—it is a foolish scheme—I wish we were well 
out of it.’ 1 elevated myself upon a platform, and 
addressed the assembly. I stated that 1 knew not 
what was the matter; but if they would be quiet, and 
indulge me for half an hour, 1 would either go on, 
or abandon the voyage for that ume. This short oe 
spite was conceded without objection, I went 
in isadqyus 
it obviated. The boat 


work. Ina short per! t 
was put again in motion. She continued to move 


on. All were still incredulous. | None seemed will- 
ine to trust the evidence of their own senses. We 
lett the fair city of New York; we passed through 
the romantic and ever-varying scenery ot the high- 
lands; we deseried the clustering houses of Albany; 
we reached its shores, and then, even then, when all 
seemed achieved, I was the victim of disappointment. 
vination superseded the influence of fact. It was 


then doubted, if it could be done again; or if done, 
it was doubted if it could be made of any great va- 
jue.” 
Such was the history of the first experiment as it 
fell, not in the very tanguage which I have used, but 
in its substance, from the lips of the inventor. He 
did not live indeed to enjoy the full glory of his in- 
vention. Itis mournful to say, that attempts were 
made to rob him in the first place of the merits of his 
invention, and next of itsfruits. He fell a victim to 
his efforts to sustain histitle to both. When already 
his invention had covered the waters of the Hudson, 
he seemed little satisfied with the results, and look- 
e«| forward to far more extensive operations. ‘* My 
ultimate triumph, my ultimate triumph,” he used to 
say, * will be on the Mississippi. 1 know, indeed, 
that even now it is deemed impossible by many that 
the difficulties of its navigation can be overcome. 
But Iam confident of success. 1 may not live to see 
it; but the Mississippi will yet be covered by steam- 
boats; and thusan entire change be wrought in the 
course of the internal navigation and commerce of 


our country.”—North American Review. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A more magnificent and delightful royal residence 
ean hardly be imagined than that of Windsor Castle. 
The eminence on which the castle stands is detached 
from every other, and advanced into the plain which 
it commands; it falls in a bold slope on one side, while 
itis easy of access on the other; and as the palace oc- 
eupies almost all the brow, the whole hill seems but 
a base to the building. It rises in the midst of an 
enchanting country, and it is there the most distin- 
guished spot; but, though the situation is singular, it 
is not extravagant; it is great, but not wild. It is in 
itself noble, and all around it is beautifal. 

The view from the terrace is not the most pictu- 
resque, but it is the gayest that can be conceived. The 
Thames diffuses a cheerfulness through all the coun- 
ties where it flows, and this in itself is peculiarly 
eheerful. It is luxuriantly fertile; it is highly culti- 
vated; it is full of villages, and they are scattered all 
over it, not crowded together; no hurry of business 
appears, and no dreary waste is in sight; country 
churches and gentlemen’s seats are every where in- 
termixed with the fields and the trees. Every spot 
seems improved, but improved for the purposes of 
pleasure: all are rural; none are solitary: and the 
amenity of the plain is at the same time contrasted 
with the rich woods in the Great Park, their height, 
their shade, and their verdure. 


The prospect is the more interesting, as all the 
environs of Windsor are classic ground. The forest 
porn the first essays of Pope’s muse; and Den- 
am owes all his fame to his poem on Cooper’s Hill. 
That beautiful eminence overlooks Runnemede, a 
place illustrious in English history. Behind it is 
Chertsey, the retreat of Cowley; before it Horton, 
the residence of Milton; and directly in front of the 
castle is Stoke churchyard, which Gray chose for the 
scene of his Elegy, and the place of his burial. 

The castle itself and its appendages abound with 
monuments of antiquity and of genius. The remains 
of chivalry every where occur in this seat of the Or- 
cer of the Garter, and the rude achievements of Ed- 
ward IIL., his family, and his peers, are proper deco- 
rations for the hall of his knights. ‘The pride of 
Wolsey still appears in the chapel which he intended 
for his obsequies, and which might be the mausoleum 


arace of kings with propriety. The terrace was 


built by Elizabeth—was the resort of her warriors 


} and statesmen, and is a work worthy of her reign.— 


Here Shakspeare laid the scene of his comedy, when 
tre queen dictated the subject; and Datchet Mead still 
retains its name; and the sawpit where the fairies 
lurked may be traced; and the aak of Herne the hun- 
ter is standing. The poets of later days have always 
haunted the spot, and have celebrated the delights of 
Windsor as refinements on the pleasures of Charles 
Il.’s dissipated court, and the mejesty of the seat as 
reflecting Justre on the trophies of Queen Anne’s tri- 
smphant reign. 

The vast also, and the style of the 
building, which, however deficient in some points of 
elegance and proportion, always retains an air of 
magnificence; the appropriation of distinct apart- 
meats to the several great officers of state, and the 
extent of the domains appendant on the castle; the 
groves in the Great Park of eighteen milesin circume- 
ference, and the hills of the forest retiring to a dis- 


tant horizon, are additional circumstances to distin-| 
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guish this from all other 
ner’s Magazine. 


FROM COBBETT’S ADVICE TO A FATHER. 


There is in the management of babes, something 
besides life, health, strength, and beauty; and some- 
thing too, without which all these put together are 
nothing worth; and that is sanity of mind. There 
are, Owing to various causes, some who are born 
idiots; but a great many more become insane from 
the misconduct or neglect of parents; and ge- 
nerally, from the children being committed to the 
care of servants. 1 knew, in Pennsylvania, a child, 
as fine, and as sprightly, and as intelligent a child 
as ever was born, made an idiot for life, by being, 
when about three years old, shut into a derk closet, 
by amaid servant, in order to terrify it into silence. 
The thoughtless creature first menaced it with send- 
ing it to **the bad place,” asthe phrase is there; and, 
at last, to reduce it to silence, put it into the closet, 
shut the door, and went out of the room. She went 
back, in a few minutes, and found the child in a fit. 
It recovered from that, but was for life an idiot. 
When the parents, who had been out two days and 
two nights on a visit of pleasure, came home, they 
were told that the child had had a fit; but they were 
not told the cause. ‘The girl, however, who was a 
neighbour’s daughter, being on her death bed about 
ten years afterwards, could not die in peace without 
sending for the mother of the child (now become a 
young man) ye asking forgiveness of her. The 
mother herself was, however, the greatest offender 
of the two: a whole lifetime of sorrow and of morti- 
fication was a punishment too light for her and her 
husband. ‘Thousands upon thousands of human be- 
ings have been deprived of their senses by these and 
similar means. 

It is not long since that we read, in the'‘newspapers, 
of a child being absolutely killed, at Birmingham, I 
think it was,by being thus frightened. The parents 
had gone out to what is called an evening party. 
The servants, naturally enough, had their party at 
home; and the mistress, who, by some unexpected 
accident, had been brought home at an early hour, 
finding the parlour fall of company, ran up stairs to 
see about her child, about two or three years old. 
She found it with its eyes open, but fixed; touching 
it, she found it inanimate. ‘The doctor was sent for 
in vain: it was quite dead. The maid affected to 
know nothing of the cause; but some one of the par- 
ties assembled discovered pinned up to the curtains 
of the bed, a horrid figure, made up partly of a fright- 
ful mask! This, as the wretched girl confessed, had 
been done to keep the child quiet, while she was with 
her company below. When one reflects on the an- 
guish that the poor little thing must have endured, 
before the life was quite frightened out of it, one can 
find no terms sufficiently strong to express the ab- 
horrence due to the perpetrator of this crime, which 
was, in fact, a cruel murder; and, if it was beyond 
the reach of the law, it was so and isso, because, as 
in the cases of parricide, the law, in making no pro- 
vision for punishment peculiarly severe, has, out of 
respect to human nature, supposed such crimes to be 
impossib'e. Butif the girl was criminal; if death, or 
a life of remorse was her due, what was the due of 
the parents, and especially of the mother! And what 
was the due of the father, who suffered that mother, 
and who, perhaps, tempted her to neglect her most 
sacred duty! 


royal residences.— Garde- 


PETRARCH’S LIBRARY. 


The commencement of the reign of Lorenzo Celsi 
was distinguished by a magnificent bequest from Pe- 
trarch, of which the Venetians have proved them- 
selves but litue worthy. The poet appears to have 
contemplated his visits to the Lagune with no ordi- 
nary satisfaction; and, in order more substantially to 
testify his grateful sense of the frequent hospitality 
of the republic, he offered his library as a legacy. 
In 1362, while the plague was raging at Padua, he 
had fixed his abode at Venice, which was free from 
infection; his books accompanied him, and for their 
conveyance he was obliged to retain a numerous and 
expensive stud of baggage horses. On the fourth of 
September in that year he wrote to the senate, ‘] 
wish, with the good-will of our Saviour, and of the 
Evangelist himself, to make St. Mark heir of m 
library.”? His chief stipulations were that the books 
should neither be sold nor dispersed, and that a 
building should be provided, in which they might be 
secure against fire and weather. The great council 
gladly accepted this liberal donation, and addressed 
its thanks in terms of courtesy (perhaps not exag- 
gerated, if we remember the times in which they 
were written) ‘* To a scholar unrivalled in poetry, in 
moral philosophy, and in theology.” A palace which 
belonged to the family of Molina, and in latter years 
was converted into a monastery for the nuns of St. 
Sepulchre, was assigned as a residence for the poet, 
and as a depository for hisbooks. This collection, 
which formed the nucleus of the now inestimable li- 
brary of St. Mark, though by no means extensive, 
still contained many treasures of no small price. 
Among them are enumerated a MS. of Homer, given 
to Petrarch by Nicolaus Sigeros, ambassador of the 
Greek emperor; a beautiful copy of Sophocles; the 
entire Iliad, and a great partot the Odyssey, trans- 
lated by Leontius Pilato, and copied in the hand- 
writing of Boccacio, whom the translator had in- 
structed in Greek; an imperfect Quinctilian; and most 
of the works of Cicero, translated by Petrarch him- 
self, who professed most unbounded. admiration for 
the great Roman philosopher. The Venetians, to 
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Y | of the apartment. 


their shame, grievously neglected the poet’s gift. 
When Tomasini requested permission to inspect the 
books, in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
he was led to the roof of St. Mark’s, where he foun 
them, to use his own words, ‘* partly reduced to dust, | 

artly petrified” —dictu mirum! in saxa mutatos; and 

e adds a catalogue of such as were afterwards res- 
cued from destruetion.— Sketches from Venetian His- 


tory. 
BONAPARTE’S MARRIAGE WITH MARIE LOUISA. 


Napoleon had tried every means hitherto, except 
that of justice and forbearance, to attach to his alli- 
ance oue of the great powers of Europe. Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, all had proved insincere, naturally 
enough, because ill-treated. But Bonaparte, with 
the self-partiality of his country, did not see the out- 
rageousuess and injustice of his own ambition: never- 
theless, as this alliance was necessary, he resolved to 
recur to the old cement of European monarchies, 
viz. marriage, A wish to have heirs, perhaps the 
pride of allying with ancient royalty, gave additional! 
strength to his purpose; and, for a long time, a di- 
vorce with Josephine had been meditated; she her- 
self had foreseen it, and her voice had from the first 
dissuaded her husband from assuming the crown.— 
He had sought to show to the French public the incon- 
venience of there being no heir to the empire. He 
had adopted prince Eugene as his successor in Italy, 
the son of Hortensie and Louis as his successor in 
France. The infant died. After this event, which 
took place in 1807, whispers of an imperial divorce 
were circulated at court. At Tilsit perhaps, cer- 
tainly at Erfurt, there was question of a marriage 
between. Napoleon and a Russian princess,—an alli- 
ance which perfectly suited his views at that time. 
The idea was not relished at St. Petersburg, where 
the voice of the court and queen-mother was against 
France. ‘The coldness on this point was one proof 
of the insincerity of the Russian alliance. At Schoen- 
brunn, now, the same idea was suggested with re- 
spect to Austria; and the Emperor Francis, despite 
his pride, appreciated all the advantage of the offer: 
it was accepted, and, to cover the agreement, peace 
was made, apparently severe,veally moderate. 

The difficulty, toa man of any feeling, was to break 
it to the unfortunate Josephine. She had been fond 
and faithtul; dignified in her new rank, as amiable 
in her old. But she was to be divorced—sacrificed 
to his ambition; or, as he termed it, *‘to the welfare 
of France.” She used all a woman’s entreaties, en- 
dured’the anguish of wounded love and mortified 
pride. He was inexorable, and she obeyed; professed 
her willingness, with tears indeed, to consent to a di- 
vorce, and took all the steps necessary to obtain it. 
Nay, even after her doom was sealed, she consented 
still to act the empress of the pageant. She attended 
a solemn ceremonial, the thanksgiving service for a 
peace, to which she alone was sacrificed; and at length 
retired ‘to Malmaison, with the state and title of em- 
press. This took place in the last days of 1809.— 
Ambassadors were then despatched tu Vienna, to de- 
mand, as had been agreed on, the hand of the arch- 
duchess Marie Louisa. The suit was granted; and 
the marriage, by proxy, was performed in 1810.— 
Napoleon went to meet his new empress at Soissons. 
The ceremony of her reception and entry was mo- 
delled after those of her aunt, the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette. What comparisons did not the relation- 
ship and similarity of each situation suggest! Ata 
ball given by prince Schwartzenburg, the Austrian 
ambassador, in honour of the imperial nuptials, a fire 
broke owt, aud many people perished; the prince’s 
sister amongst the rest. In recounting this accident, 
the Parisians remembered that of the Place Louis 
Quinze, when, at the rejoicing for Marie Antoinette’s 


marriage, so many hundreds had been crushed to 
death.— Dr. Lardner. 


Tue Room 1n waicu Cannine Diep.—He chose 
it himself: it had formerly, we believe, been a sort of 
nursery; and the present Duke of Devonshire having 
accidentally slept there just before Mr. Canning took 
up his residence at the villa, it was considered more 
likely to be aired, and free from damp,than any other 
andcostlier apartment, It has not evenacheerful view 
from the window, but overlooksa wing of the house, 
as it were, like a back yard. Nothing can be more 
common than the paper of the walls or the furniture 
On one side of the fire-place are 
arranged a few books, chiefly ofa light character, such 
as the ‘* Novelists’ Magazine,” ‘** Rousseau,” (the 
Heloise,’ we think,) Camilla,” &c. Opposite 
the foot of the bed is the fire place, and on the low 
chimney-piece stands a small bronze clock. How 
often to that clock must have turned the eyes of that 
restless and ardent being, during his short and pain- 
ful progress through disease and death!—with how 
bitter a monotony must its ticking sound have fallen 
on his ear! Nothing on earth is so wearing to the 
fretful nerve of sickness as that low, regular, per- 
petual voice in which time speaks its warning. He 
was just a week ill. On Wednesday a ‘party of di- 
plomatists dined with the Prime Minister—on the 
Wednesday following— 


Pass’d away 
The haughty spirit frém that hamble clay !” 


For the last three days he was somewhat relieved 
from the excruciating pain he had before suffered, 
Not that it is true, as said in the. newspapers at the 
time, that his eries could be heard at some consider- 
ble distance from the house—during One day, how- 
ever, they were heard by the servants below. He 
was frequently insensible; and during that time, the 


d time. 


lips. During those six days of agony and trial, his 
wife was with him, and, we believe, neither took 
restin bed, nor undressed, throughout the whol 
Her distress and despair, when all was over, 
were equal to her devotion during the struggle. It 
Is said that the physicians declared it necessary for 

er life, opreason, that She should obtain the relief 
of tears; for she had not wept once, either before or 
after his death—and this relief came to her when she 
left that house of mourning and went to the Duke of 
Portland’s, in Cavendish-square. I never pass that 
dull and Melancholy building, known as Harcourt 
House, with its dead wall and gloomy court-yard, 
without figuring to myself the scene of that night, 
when the heavy gates opened to receive the widow of 
one whom Genius had so gifted and Ambition had so 
betrayed. For some time before he died, Canning’s 
cotntenance betrayed the signs of the toil and exhaus- 
tion he had undergone. Bat after death these had 
vanished, and that beautiful and eloquent countenanee 
seemed in the coffin unutterably serene and hushed. 
That house is memorable for the death of two states- 
men. Below, in a little dark chamber, covered with 
tapestry, Charles Fox breathed his last!—the great- 
est pupil of his great rival, after tacitly veering to- 
wards the main foundations of the same principles 
Fox had professed, came to the same roof to receive 
the last lesson Ambition can bestow— 


‘* Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula!” 


Spirit of Contemporary prints. 


SCENES OF PARIS. 

I know of nothing more ea or more in- 
structive, indeed, than to loiter along the streets here 
with a sketch-hook in your hand; or better still, with 
a memorandum book—stopping at every three or 
four yards to take a peep, and staying just long enough 
to mark down with a dot and a seratch whatever you 
see worth remembering, before you have grown too 
familiar with the every day wonders about you. What 
traveller ever thought of mentioning what I do?— 
And why have others neglected or overlooked these 
things? Simply, because they trust to their memo- 
ries, after the first impressions are worn eff—I,to a 
memorandum book, where the first impressions re- 
main exactly as they were recorded in their fresh- 
ness. For example—here I am sauntering along by 
the banks of the Seine. All one side of the highway 
is covered with helpless and happy human creatures: 
—helpless any where on earth but in Paris; here, 
with a little table, where lemonade runs from a mu- 
sical fountain—and there with a show-box, from the 
top of which issues a cap and bells—or a boy without 
legs, throwing somersets; here, with a large cart 
ou wheels, containing perhaps a dog-doctor—perhaps 
acamera obscura. But the funniest thing of all, to 
me, is the multitude of table cloths, mats, and rag- 
ged coverlids spread out on the naked pavement, co- 
vered with all sorts of haberdashery—picke/ up in 
the streets-—the emptyings of cellars and sweepings 
of garrets, and divided into lots, so many sous a lot. 
Passing a fellow not half an hour ago, in another part 
of the town, whose panier was emptied, on the side 
walk of a broad, handsome, unfrequented street, and 
who kept bawling out all the time like an auctioneer 
—you’d swear by the sound of his voice that he had 
a company of five hundred at least to provide for—I 
turned round; there was’nt a living creature near him 
except myself, and he had’nt seen me—And yet there 
he was, bawling away at the very tip-top of his voice, 
douce souce! sous)—douce souce! la piece! — 
taking up one parcel after another, as he cried the 
price, and laying it aside with infinite gravity, as if 
he had found a purchaser; here, the glass top of a 
decanter, a snare of worsted yarn, part of a key, and 
what appeared to be the handle ot a gimblet, made 
one piece, for douce souce !—an«! there a rag of broad 
cloth, five or six rusty nails, the bulb of a thermome- 
ter! and a broken latch, &c. &c., made another. I 
was inclined to stop and take an inventory of the 
whole, as I did of part. No two bunches were alike 
—yet they were ‘all of a price——what au accommo- 
dation for a poor devil with douce souce! douce souce! 
In French, therefore, the word piece means a bunch 
of et-ceteras or and-so-forths; here, whatever a big 
basket may contain—there, whatever may be toge- 
ther on a rug, in the shape of a handful of odds and 
ends of every thing under heaven: Now we have 
baggage de trots piece; and now appartement de cingue 

yleces. 

Meet a fine looking old man, 85 or 90, at least— 
walking off with a cheerful look ina very bushy part 
of the Boulevards ltaliens, bare-headed and with his 
hat held up to his breast—as if it had been taken off 
to cool his head, and humming a tune to. himself, as 
he marches hy me in the hot sun. Who ever heard 
of such a thing as that in our country, or in En; land? 
—he would be taken up by the Society for the sup- 
pression of vice, or by the Lord Mayor himself, ex 
officio, and vent to the House of Correction, or the 
Hospital—no matter which—either will do for the 
punishment of cheerfulness in old age. By the bye 
—the finest-looking [cliows 1 see, are of the pricst- 
hood—intelligent and gentlemanly-looking to a man, 
At this 1 am astonished—and their dresses too!— 
You would swear that sonie of the old-fashioned sta- 
tues had came down fiom their pedestals and put on 
mourning. 

There’s a show not to be equalled in Europ>—not 
even in the capital! said a man, who was explaining 
the Battle of Leipsic to a duzen boys and girls, un- 


words, ** Spain—Portugal,” were constantly on his 


washed some, avd some with band-boxes; a box full 
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of figares marching and countermarching, and tum- | 
bling into the river—and take it altogether, a tidy 
affair in its way. : 

Ah—you don’t find our mud rub off in that way! 
said a youthful God-dam, (you know, I suppose, that 
Englishmen are called les Messieurs God-dam and 
les Messrs. Bif-stek, by the very boys in the street 
here,) as I stood in the floor brushing my own coat. 
I bowed. What a subject for national pride! Judge 
of the condition of the streets here; by one single cir- 
cumstance. I would not readily take the wall of a 
man, nor offer it to a woman=yet the middle is by 
far the worst; and the whole so narrow, that, to bor- 
row an idea of Theodore Hook, which he borrowed 
from somebody else, [dare say—you never can tell 
which side you are on. 


Saturday: Chamber of Deputies.—Heard three 
speakers, each half an hour to a minute—speeches 
written before hand in reply to one another, and on 
separate leaves, and every leaf ending with a eclap- 
trap oraflourish! Laughing and applauding, though 
absurd enough, rather better than hear!—hear!— 
hear! which, uttered in the British House of Com- 
mons, sounds like the half-smothered war-whoop of 
a half-strangled flat-headed Indian—He-ee-eea-eer! 
Officers in full dress; Ministers ditto; some with a 
white sash over a velvet coat, and, I believe, a sword. 
Members quite a la House of Representatives at 
Washington: heavy, slow, and rather given to the 
vox populi manner of declaring I say ditto Mr. Spea- 
ker. Eloquence all alike; reading all alike; gesture 
all alike; plenty of the demi-semi-quavers of the hand 
borrowed from the stage, where it is reiterated from 
the highest to the lowest, on all occasions in tragedy, 
till meaning every thing, it means nothing. Mr. 
John Quincy Adams, ex-Professor of Rhetoric, 


* Belles-lettres, &c. &c.: at Harvard College, has it, in 


public speaking; and St. Paul had it when he shook 
off the viper into the fire, that fastened unexpectedly 
on his hand; since which, though in pretty general 
use, it has been always out of place. Hall, or Cham- 
ber, very like that of our——faith! I forget which; 
but one of ours—at Washington or elsewhere—semi- 
cireular, with a flat-vaulted roof; having a gallery 
all round supported by white pillars; others in view, 
of a yellow composition like rich marble; six sta- 
tues to be seen, very well executed, so far as I can 
judge at the distance I am; more niches I believe; 
capitals of ten different colours at least, and the whole 
room rather Pompeii-ish; front row of desks fur- 
nished with writing materials: others not. 


A JOCKIED FRENCHMAN. 


A Frenchman, in this country, who was little ac- 
quainted with horse jockies or horse flesh, was griev- 
ously taken in, by a cheat, in the purchase of a steed. 
He gave a hundred dollars for a miserable jade of an 


~ old mare, that had been fatted up to sell; and that 


_ turned out to be hy emer spavined, blind, and 


wind-broken. 


The Frenchman pretty soon dis- 
covered that he had been cheated, and went to request 
the jockey to take back the animal and refund the 
money. 

*¢Sare,” said he,” ‘* Pave fetch back de mare- 
horse vat you sell me, and I vant de money in my 
pocket back.” 

‘*Your pocket back!” returned the jockey feigning 
surprise, ‘‘I don’t understand you,” 

‘*You not stand under me?” exclaimed the French- 
man, beginning to furiously —‘‘you not 
stand under me! Sare, by gar, you be one grand 
rascalle—you lie like Sam—like Sam—vat you call 
de leetle mountain?” 

*‘Sam Hill, I suppose you mean.” 

“‘Oui, Monsieur—Sam de Hill—yes, sare, you like 
two Sam Jill. You sell me one mare-horse for one 
hundred dollars—he no vort one hundred cent, by 

r. 

‘*What’s the matter with the beast?” 

** Mattair! Sacre! Mattair, do you say? Vyheis 
all mattair—he no go at all—he got no leg, no feet, 
no vind—he blind like one stone vid dis eye—he no 
see nobody at all dat eye—he go, vheeze-o, vheeze-o, 
like one forge hammer-bellow--he go limp-lump—he 
no go over at all de ground—he no travelle two miles. 
in tree day. Oui, Saire, he is one grand sheat.— 
You must take him, and fund the money back.” 

**Refund the money! Oh, no, I couldn’t think of 
such a thing.” 

**Vat! You no fund him back de money! You 
sheaty me vid one hundred dollar horse dat no can 
go at all!” | 

“I never promised you that he would go.” 

**By gar! vat is one horse good for ven he no go? 
He is no better as one dead shack-ass, by gar. Vill 
you sare, take de mare-horse back, and give me my. 
money vat I pay him for?” 

**No sir, I cannot—’twas a fair bargain; your eyes 
were your own market, as we gentlemen of the turf 
say. 
“Gentilman de turf! You be no gentleman at all 
—you be no turf—Mon Dieu! you be one Turque— 
one sacre dam deceptione. You sheat your own 
born moder—you pay one rascalle trick on your 
own gotten fader. You have no principalle”— 

“The interest is what I look at.” 

“Yes, sare, your interest isno principalle. You 
be one grand rascalle sheat—Mon Dieu! vere you 
die ven you go to, heh? Le Diable, he fetch you no 
time quick, by gar.” 

Failing to obtain redress of the jockey, the poor 
Frenchman sent his *‘mare-horse” to an auctioneer 
to be sold. But the auctioneer seems to have been 


as great a rogue as the jockey, for he took care that 


}ecommittee, are the points of discussion. 


the fees for selling should eat up the price he got for 
the steed. 

‘* By gar!” said the Frenchman, in relating the 
story, uf be sheaty all around. De shocky-horse, he 
sheaty me in trade; and de auctioneer, he sheaty me 
in dispose of the haminalle. He sell me de mare- 
horse for ten dollar: and by gar, he sharzge me 
‘leven dollar for sell him. Mon Dieu! so I be take 
all round in; I lose *leven and one hundred dollar ‘all 
in my pocket clear, for one sacre dam, limp-lump, 
vheeze vind, no see at all, good for nothing shape of 
amare horse, vorse as nineteen dead shack-ass, by 
gar."—NW. Y. Con. 
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THE SLAVE QUESTION, 

Public attention has been excited, in a more than 
ordinary degree, to the evil effects of slavery, by the 
recent discussion in the Assembly of Virgniia. ‘The 
origin of this discussion is as follows:—On the se- 
cond or third day of the session, a select committee 
was appointed, with reference to several unimpor- 
tant matters connected with the slave and coloured 
population: a few days after, petitions were present- 
ed from several counties, praying that measures 
might be taken for the gradual diminution and ulti- 
mate removal of the evils of slavery, from Virginia. 
These petitions were referred to the select commit- 
tee for consideration. Before that committee had 
acted upon the petitions, a resolution was offered by 
Mr. Goode to discharge the committee from the 
further consideration of the subject. For this Mr. 
Rtandolph immediately offered a substitute, embrac- 
ing a plan which is aseribed to the genius and phi- 
lanthropy of Thomas Jefferson, for the gradual ex- 
tinction of slavery. This substitute, with the reso- 
lution of Mr. Goode for the discharge of the select 
We give 
a concise synopsis of the substitute, as made by one 
of the members in the course of debate:— 


The plan indicated in the substitute, by which to 
accomplish the great object of diminishing and ulti- 
mately getting rid of the evils of slavery, appeared 
to be so plain and simple that all might understand 
it—it was altogether prospective in its operation, and 
was ‘* solidly practical.”? It was the plan of one of 
the wisest of men—most profound and experienced 
statesmen—most devoted and useful patriois, and 
greatest public benefactors that ever lived in this or 
any other country, in this or any other age. It was 
the plan of the late Thomas Jefferson. And it was 
hazarding little to predict, that it would add to a 
fame deemed by many already immeasuradle-—would 
do what the poet pronounced “ excess,”—add an- 
other hue to the rainbow.” Speaking as a Virginian, 
Mr. R. said, that he would rather have the fame with 
posterity arising from this than from all the other 
great ucis of that great man’s life. And he thanked 
the enlightened people of Albemarle for affording 
an opportunity to have it proved to the world, that 
the lustrious example constantly belore them, had 
been appreciated by his descendants, and , that they 
were now walking in his footsteps. 

What wasthat plan? It was, with the approbation 
ef the people, to declare by law, that from and after 
the 4th July, 1840, all the children of female slaves, 
born in Virginia, should (the males at 21 and fe- 
males at 18) become public property, if detained by 
their owners in the State until they arrived at those 
ages respectively—and be hired out until the nett sum 


} was sufficient to defray the expense of removal to a 


foreign country. How would such law operate, if 
the people decide in favour of its passage? All slaves 
now in existence would be slaves for lite—all those 


for life—all those born after 4th July, 1840, would 
remain the property of the owners of their mothers, 
until the males arrived to 21 years,and the females to 
18, so as to remunerate for the expense of raising 
them; but if their owners send them out of the State, 
they may detain them there as slaves, or sell them 
there and put the money in their pockets. “If their 
owners will not send them off beforé,they arrive at 
the respective-ages before mentioned, then at those 
ages they will become public property, and be hired 
out to raise money enough to bear their expenses to 
a foreign country. It would therefore be 18 years 
after 4th July, 1840, before any female could become 
ublic property under this law, and 21 years after be- 
ore any man could: so that it would be more thau 26 
year’s from this time before the law would operate in 
a single case: and after its operation commenced, the 
rocess would be regular and gradual. As slave- 
Labour quietly and slowly disappeared, its place would 
be supplied from one condition to another; no inter- 
ruption by free labour: there would be no sudden 
transition of any pursuit or business of society; and 
no deprivation in the community of one description 
of labour, without making preparation for, and afford- 
ing an opportunity to the supply of ite place by labor 
much more valuable and desirable. . 


Too long has the subject been deferred; and the 


born before the 4th of July, 1840, would be slaves’ 


time has now arrived when to refuse to give it a 
bold and thorough investigation, would be teme- 
rity bordering on imbecility. If evidence were want- 
ing to remove the doubts of those who have been 
accustomed to view it as a necessary and unavoidable 
evil, the late insurrections in Southampton we should 
think more than sufficient to convince every person 
not influenced by sinister motives. In the course of 
the debate, Mr. Moore entered into a fearless ana- 
lysis of the subject in all its relative bearings, and 
adduced such proofs of its evil tendency as are stag- 
gering in their import; he attributes the present de- 
pressed situation of Virginia to slavery, and supports 
the assertion by such documentary evidence as de- 
monstrate its truth. Happy would it have been for 
the peeple of this country, had the suggestions of 
| some of the most patriotic fathers of our revolution 
been adopted at that time-—-when the hearts of all 
were buoyant with exultation from the triumphant 
vindication of their owr liberties, and more feelingly 
alive to the spirit of justice and philanthropy. It 
would not then have had the appearance of necessity, 
as now it has. Those unfortunate people would then 
have been more tractable and easier guided, from the 
conviction that it was their good and a sense of right 
which alone impelled those who were anxious for 
their removal to some safe abode, where they might 
be supplied with the implements of hubsandry, and 
where every useful art could be taught them, and 
shielded by the strong arm of the national govern- 
ment. Had the wisdom of the Sage of Monticello 
been fully appreciated in his day, we would not now 
have cause to lament the atrecities committed by 
the misguided. wretches who lately expiated their 
iniquities on the seaffold. 

Mr. Moore, at the elose of his argument, made 
use of the following very eloquent language:— 


I must, before Itake my seat, be permitted to view 
this subject of slavery in yet another aspect. Let 
me inquire, sir, what must be the estimation in 
which we shall be held by foreign nations, if we fail 
even to make an effort to send our slaves to some 
country where they may enjoy the blessings of liber- 
ty? Js it not due, sir, to our character, us a moral, 
a just, a sincere, and a magnanimous people, that we 
should yield obedience to those principles contained 
in our Bill of Rights, and which we have solemnly 
declared to be applicable to, and obligatory on, all 
mankind? Can we be justified in the eyes ot man, or 
of Heaven, in withholding from our. negroes, rights 
which we have declared to be the common property 
of all the human race?—and that, too, in violation of 
the fundamental principles of our own government? 
What must be thought of the zeal which we profess 
to feel in behalf of those nations which have been 
struggling for freedom across the ocean? Will not 
the admiration we expressed at the heroic exertions 
of the Parisians, in their recent struggle for liberty, 
and the sympathy we professed to feel for the suffer- 
ing Polanders, be regarded as mere hypocrisy and 
dissimulation, by those who know we do not prac- 
tise the doctrines which we preach? It matters not, 
sir, whether oppression be exercised over a few in- 
dividuals, or over many millions; it is as much ty- 
ranny in the one case as the other; and, in a moral 
point of view, the Autocrat of Russia is not more de- 
serving the name of a tyrant, for having sent his 
hoards of barbarians to plant the blood-stained ban- 
ner of despotism upon the walis of Warsaw, amid 
the ruins of all that was dear to freemen, than the 
petty tyrant in-any other quarter of the Globe, who 
is equally regardless of the acknowledged rights of 
man. Itis due, not only to our own character, but 
| to the reputation of our ancestors, that we should 
make a determined effort to free our country from 
the odium of slavery. On the 29th day of June, 1776, 
our ancestors, in order to escape the odium which 
would attach to them in the estimation of foreigners, 
as the owners of slaves, solemnly declared in the 
preamble to the Constitution which they then adopt- 
ed, that the King,against whom they were then in re- 
bellion, had prevented them from excluding negroes 
trom among them by law, by an inhuman use of his 
negative: and assigned that as one of the grounds on 
which they justified their rebellion. Should we now 
refuse even to consider of the means of sending from 
among us, those very slaves whom our ancestors ex- 
peeere so much anxiety to have excluded from the 

tate, every intelligent foreigner will conclude, ei- 
ther that our forefathers grossly calumniated the 
King of England, or that we are the degenerate off- 
spring of more worthy ancestors. 


The example of Virginia will doubtless be fol- 
lowed by similar investigations in other states, the 
result of which need not be feared. Let the press 
have free scope, and public opinion sanction legisla- 
tive discussion in the ,slave holding states, and all 
will be well. Soon willthe prejudiced be awakened 
from their dreams; and truth, with unerring aim, 
point to the only certain and radical means of ridding 
the-land of an,ineubus that already ways heavily on 
the nation, The Richmond Enquirer, for a long 


time distinguished as speaking the sentiments of Vir- 
ginia, has the following impressive language upon 
this subject:—** It is probable, from what we hear, 
that the committee on the coloured population will 
report some plan for getting rid of the free people 
of colour? But is this all that can be done? Are we 
for ever to suffer the greatest evil which can scourge 
the land, not only to remain, but to increase in its 
dimensions? ‘ We may shut our eyes and avert our 
faces, if we please,’ (writes an eloquent South Caro- 
linian, on his return from the north a few weeks ago, ) 
‘but there it is, the dark and growing evil, at our 
doors, and meet the question we must, at no distant 
day. God only knows what it is the part of wise men 
to do on that momentous and appalling subject. Of 
this I am very sure, that the difference—nothing short 
of frightful—between all that exists on one side of 
the Potomae, and all on the other, is owing to that 
cause alone. ‘The disease is deep seated—it is at the 
heart’s core—it is consuming, and has all along been 
consuming our vitals; and I could laugh, if I could 
laugh on such a subject, at the ignorance and folly of 
the politician, who ascribes that to an act of the 
vernment, which is the inevitable effect of the eternal 
laws of nature. What is to be done? Oh! my God, 
I don’t know, but something must be done.’ Yes, 
something must be done; and it is the part of no hon- 
est man to deny it—of no free press to affect to cone 
ceal it. When this dark population is growing upon 
us; when every new census is but gathering its ap- 
palling numbers upon us; when within a period equal 
to that in which the Federal Constitution has been in 
existence, those numbers will increase to more than 
two millions within Virginia—when our sister states 


are closing their doors upon our blacks for sale, and - 


when our whites are moving westwardly, in greater 
numbers than we like to hear of. When this, the 
fairest land on all the continent, for soil and climate 
and situation combined, might become a sort of gar- 
den spot, if it were worked by the hands of white 
men alone, can we, ought we, to sit quietly down, 
fold our arms, and say to each other, ‘ Well, well; 
this thing will not come to the worst in our day. 
We will leave it to our children and our grand chil- 
dren, and great grand children, to take care of them- 
selves~and to brave the storm?’ Is this to act like 
wise men? Heaven knows! we are no fanatics—we 
detest the madness which actuated the amis des noirs. 
But something ought to be done—means sure, but 
gradual, systematic, but discreet, ought to be adopt- 
ed, for reducing the mass of evil, which is pressing 
upon the south, and will still more press upon her, 
the longer it is put off. We ought not to shut our 
eyes, nor avert our faces. And though we speak 
almost without a hope, that the committee or that 
the legislature will do any thing, at the present sese 
sion, to meet this question; yel we may say now, in 
the utmost sincerity of our hearts, that our wisest 
men cannot give too much of their attention to this 
subject—nor can they give it too soon.’? 

We see it urged by one of the newspapers that to 
educate the slaves of Virginia would be an adviseable 
scheme,—that, ‘‘under whatever circumstances a 
community is placed, it is safest to enlighten all 
minds in a greater or less measure.” This strikes 
us as a Signal error, and as one that will be scouted 
at even by the warmest advocates of the abolition of 
slavery in Virginia. If education enlarges the mind 
and imparts to the breast a keener relish for liberty 
—traces the distinctions more palpably between man 
and brute, as it unquestionably does, surely the more 
enlightened the slaves of Virginia become, the 
stronger will grow their desire for liberty, and the 
abler their means for carrying that desire into effect, 
by an extermination of the whites. if, with the pre- 
sent cloud of ignorance resting upon their minds, 
there is sufficient light breaks in to enable them to 
distinguish the difference between freedom and bond- 
age, and to peril life, as at Southampton, in an effort 
to shake off the yoke, and recover the former, surely 
an increase of knowledge and a stronger conscious- 
ness of their wretched and abased condition, would 
prompt them still more powerfully to recognise the 
precept that all men are created free and equal. To 
suppose that education will soften the pangs of slave- 
ry, is to suppose an absurdity; and to impart know- 
ledge to slaves merely for the purpose of rendering 
their anguish more keen, and their tasks more dis- 
gusting, would be as cruel as unwise. If slavery 
must infest the land, for humanity’s sake let those 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


who are its victims not be raised to an elevation of 
intellect with their masters, only to render their sense 
of degradation more poignant, their curses more re- 
fined, an’ their plots for murder and insurrection 
more skilful, and, hence, better likely to succeed. 

It may be considered by some as travelling out of 
our province, in thus giving so much space to an artl- 
cle of this character; but it is a subject of paramount 
importance to the community, vitally affecting the 
peace and happiness of all. ‘To hesitate, therefore, 
in placing before our readers as clear a view as pos- 
sible, would evince but little respect for the intelli- 


gence of our patrons. 


The Governor of Louisiana recommends in his 
late message that the laws of the state preventing the 


Be importation of slaves,be amended and rendered more 
a severe, and that they be strictly enforced. ‘The 
© finances of the state are represented to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

From present appearances, the subject of impri- 
sonment for debt will not come up before the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania, for discussion, the present 
session. Although recommended by the Governor, 
the members appear to have forgotten it; and as there 
have been no town meetings held upon the subject, 
aisd the newspapers are comparatively quiet, our phi- 
lanthropic legislators, will probably not trouble 
themselves concerning a measure, the mere agitation 
of which will not give them popularity, or rather 
a chance of re-election—for the most popular men, 
strange as it may seem, are not always the successful 
candidates at an election. We are pleased with the 
following remarks upon this subject, which occur in 
the recently delivered message of Governor Lincoln 
of Massachusetts:— 


<< It must surely be cause of deep regret, that, while 
the claims of a class of unfortunate and distressed 


® follow citizens to our strongest sympathies, have so 


long and justly been recognised, no measure of ade- 
quate relief has been applied to their condition, The 
Jaws of an earlier and harsber age, in unmitigated se- 


E verity, still press upon them, and creditors, yet hard- 


er than the laws, hold them in fear of perpetual bond- 
age. ‘The misfortunes of man are sometimes as far 


S beyond the ken of human foresight, and without their 


control, as are the convulsions of nature. The ele- 
ments, disease, false trust in friends, public calami- 
ties, overwhelm with sudden ruin, and leave from 
the wreck of substance no prospect but hopeless in- 
ability and the law’s poor mercy for unperformed 
engagements. Thousands thus are lost to their fami- 
lies and to the community, through the peril of the 
infliction of punishment for poverty, who, could they 
have been discharged in the adverse times which befel 


§ them, starting with new enterprise in these days of 


. 


4 mromthe Legislature of the State of New York; a 


matesolution having already passed the House of As- 
Seesembly, which it is said will also pass the Senate of 


success and general prosperity, would have been re- 


§ stored to the enjoyment of competency, and the use- 


fulness of valuable members of society. It is this 
liability to imprisonment for debt, which drags the 
sinking man to the bottom, and holds him, with a 
millstone’s weight, from rising. Refinement of sen- 
timent, humanity and public policy alike demand, 


® that this stern feature of an ancient code should be 


relaxed. It reproaches the jurisprudence of modern 
limes, casting the dark shadow of a barbarous age, 
when the living flesh and blood were sold to servi- 
tude for the dues of money, over the noonday influ- 
ences of christian philanthropy.” 


The National Intelligencer of Monday, says: 
new question is probably about to engage the atten- 
tion of Congress; or rather an old one is about to be 
revived, than which there are few of an internal na- 
ture, within the control of Congress, of more import- 
ance. We mean the establishment of a uniform 
System of Bankruptcy. This subject will present 
tself in so imposing a form to Congress, that they 
an hardly avoid it. The proposition of it comes 


that State, instructing its Senators, and requesting 


its Representatives, to support a General Bankrupt 
Law.” 


Monsieur CaaBeErt, the original Fire King, has 
arrived in this city, and opened a rival furnace to that 
of his Yankee competitor. 

We hear it suggested by many intelli t person 
that the government should take 
ascertain, if possible, the nature, preventives, and 

| eure of the cholera. This dreadful epidemic may 
never reach this country, but with the conflicting 
opinions that are now entertained upon the subject, 
and the confused accounts which reach us from 


abroad, if it should arrive here, our physicians would 
be completely in the dark as to its proper treatment. 

Both houses of the legislature of Louisiana cele- 
brated the eighth of January last by a public proces- 
sion, in which the Governor of the state and his suite, 
the Secretary of State, State Treasurer, Judges of 
the Supreme Court, Mayor and Recorder of New 
Orleans, Military, Revolutionary officers, &c. &e. 
took part. A Ze Deum was sung at the cathedral, 
and an oration delivered by the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. The day throughout presented one unmingled 
scene of rejoicing and festivity. 

DETRACTION. 

There are few who have mixed in the world, that 
have not felt the baneful influence of detraction. It 
is not confined to any particular class or sphere of 
life, but pervades, in a measure, all degrees of socie- 
ty—the humble as well as the aspiring, the rich as 
well as the poor: neither are those who take shelter 
under the mantle of religion exempt from its effects, 
nor less liable to wither beneath its infectious breath. 
When we speak of detraction, we allude to that cold 
and heartless system of canvassing the character and 
conduct of one another; ‘and, while with seeming 
friendship for the individual spoken of, to enumerate 
every venial offence he may have committed, and in- 
sidiously magnify into crimes what even the most 
intolerant would consider as greatly mitigated by 
the circumstances which instigated theireommission, 
It is destructive of all confidence, and has a tendency 
to render us suspicious of all with whom we have 
intercouse—even of those whose friendship we are 
the most wistful to coneiliate. It engenders in the 
mind a system of espionnage, which sears the heart to 
every sympathetic emotion, and smothers the noblest 
aspirations of the soul. How veritable is the obser- 
vation—safe me from my friends and I can protect 
myself from my enemies. We have often thought this 
saying had a particular allusion to detracters. Cer- 
tainly no one would be so insane as to give entire 
credence to the assertions of an open enemy, however 
plausible might be the evidences by which they are 
supported—ior allowances are always made for hu- 
man frailty and the natural bias of ayowed hatred, 
and we are slow in believiug an individual whose 


judgment is warped by passion. 


We think it equally unworthy of an honourable 
and high-minded man to hesitate in awarding to me- 
rit its just due, in whatever situation or condition of 
life it may be found. Every species of talent, when 
properly directed, should be fostered and encouraged 
by all those acts of kindness, so cheering to the sensi- 
tive, and so -well calculated to impel the ambitious to 
new and more arduous achievements. Yet how com- 
mon is it, when scanning the qualifications of a con- 
temporary, either political or literary, to ferret out 
the blemishes in his character or writings, and make 
them alone the subject of disquisition, and not untre- 
quently indiscriminate censure—as if perfection were 
the attribute of humanity, a thing of course and of 
every day occurrence, It would seem to some, that 
to render full justice to another, would be a refiec- 
tion on themselves; and by raising one above them, 
contribute to iessen their own importance. But the 
truly magnanimous can be haunted by no such phan- 
tasms: they are always the first to hail with delight 
every scintillation of genius, and are ever anxious to 
evidence their approbation by illustrating its beauty 
—even though it were the offspring of a reputed rival. 

How different are the feelings awakened, in con- 
templating the free and spontaneous offerings of a 
noble mind, fearlessly and with pride defending and 
striving to exalt, by his own reputation and talents, 
the character of another, when contrasted with that 
narrow and contracted manner of derogating from a 
man’s worth, and damning with faint praise—eschew- 


‘| ing all that is excellent, and like birds of prey, 


satiating on the offals, If this habit were confined to 
a particular caste, whose identity was easily per- 
ceived, it would afford but little difficulty to secure 
ourselves from the shafis of their envy, by a studi- 
ous reserve in our deportment towards them. But 

is not the case. So lenient is the world in tole- 
rating this offence, that those who are most prone to 
it, scarcely give a thought whether or not it violates 


the code of morality. And hence the Best disposed 


and most amiable in their character, ifonce they be- 
come passive listeners to detraction, will not be long 


ere they are participators in the aspersior of their 
friends. Therefore we say, avgid as you would a 
contagion, the habitual detracter—for there are such 
—as the safest means of preserving your reputation 
** pure and unspoited from the world.” 


BULWER’S NEW MONTHLY. 
We find the following notice of the first number 
of the New Monthly Magazine, since Bulwer, the 


novelist, has taken its editorial helm, in the New 
York American, 


The number of the New Monthly Magazine that 
has just come to hand, is the firstthat has appeared 
since the author of Pelham assumed the editorship of 
that periodical. e article most likely to attract ; 
attention, is by the editor, entitled ** Ourselves, our 
Correspondents and the Public.”? Itis made up in 
the shape of Blackwood’s Noctes, but wants the racy 
spirit that animates that creation of whim, humour 
and talent, and, with some cleverness, is upon the 
whole a mediocre affair. Mr. Bulwer, in a compli- 
mentary notice of American letters, doubtless aware 
of his great popularity here, expresses some kindly 
feeling towards this country. The time is fast com- 
ing, he says, when America will be a country whose 
friendship, above all others, England must cultivate, 
and whose manners and institutions she must accu- 
rately know. Indeed the disposition to look hither- 
ward is daily in the existing state of England, be- 
coming more general. In alate number of Black- 
wood’s WVoctes, North,after expressing his conviction 
that a revolution in England is approaching, adds, 
**?T'isas well to be prepared.” ‘lo which Tickler 
replies: ‘* Jnternos, 1 have already put aside £10,000 
in American funds, my cock; and moreover, I have 
made aconquest, as we Parliament-house lads say, 
of a small croft of some fifty thousand acres, about 
forty of them cleared, towards the Alleghany region. 
Omni forti salum partria—that is to say, if you knock 
my old friend John Bull on the head, { mean to take 
up with brother Jonathan—who, after all, is a very 
decent fellow, and, in my opinion, more likely to 
have peace and quiet under his own fig tree, by and 
by, than any other gentleman of our acquaintance. 
* America,” says a late number of the London Lit- 
erary Gazette, ‘‘ is the Utopia of our pseudo politi- 
cians;” and so, too, it seems to me of their poets, 
judging by the following ironical observation by the 
author of ‘*Corn-law Rhymes,” in his introduction 
to The Village Patriarch,” just published: —** The 
unhappy people of the United States cannot bear to 
read Crabbe: they think him unnatural, and he is so 
to them; for, in their wretched country, cottagers are 
not paupers—young men are not compelled to marry 
or become preachers—marriage is not synonymous 
with misery—and partridge shooting is not religion 
to the elect.” 

The admirable article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review,upon Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 
part of which we extracted some time since, is thus 
spoken of in the New Monthly: — 

** The Edinburgh Review in its best days has nev- 
er put forth an article equal in point, brilliancy, or 
critical genius, to that on Croker’s edition of Bos- 
well, and though most unmigitated in its severity, 
the severity is exceedingly just: 1 could not think it 
was just when I first saw the review. | imagine there 
must be some want of candour in blame so unaccom- 
panied by praise. I thought the faults might be fairly 
satirized, but | doubted whether the merits had not 
been unlairly forgotten. 1 sent forthwith for the 
book; I have looked itthrough: there it is on the table, 
and by the shade of Dr. Busby, | think the reviewer 
has been only too merciful in applying the scourge: 
—such an ostentaion of slip-slop—suth a pomposity 
of twaddle, as the editor has added in the way of 
notes, n0 man witha tithe of Mr. Croker’s talent, 
ever before dreamt of obtruding into print.” 

This out-macgrawlers McGrawler in ferocity, and 
is worthy in aptitude of expression of the genius of 
Augustus Tomlinson. In reference to these opinions, 
we were not surprised to find in the London Quar- 
terly, just eome to hand, an article as warm in com- 
mendation as that of the Edinburgh was damnatory 
of Mr. Croker’s book. Periodical criticism, so far 
as honesty of opinion is concerned, is not in a very 
exalted state at present in England. The new edi- 
tor of the New Monthly speaks of its discreditable 
condition in unqualified terms, and, in recommend- 
ing the Westminster Review as almost the only or- 
gan of literary opinions that can be depended upon, 
promises impartiality and independence in the con- 
duct of his own periodical. He concludes his obser- 
vations in the following animated strain:— 


‘*The world is awake and up: we must not lie 
a-bed, dreaming of old saws and mouldering fancies. 
In the lighter criticism we are willing to give a wide 
range. Letters, like the Laws in the Greek chorus, 
never grow old;—the interest that clings to literary 
men never departs. 


‘* In them the God is great: nor fears 
The withering waste of years.” 


But on graver matters our friends must not be wise 
in the wisdom of an hundred years ago. ‘They must 
grapple with the time—existing errors,living abuses: 
these are our enemies—strike them in the face!— 
Again:to those literary communications that are mere- 
ly frivolous, that mistake loose writing for light 
reading—sketches without meaning, and essays with- 
out point, we shall be more sturdy than the nega- 


tive gentleman in Lord Normanby’s novel. . An ob- 
ject, and a purpose, we have in all things:— ~ 


‘** The bee proffers honey, but bears a sting;—” 


to heighten, while we place on a proper basis, the 
moral standard of our countrymen,—that is the true 
object of a periodical work, to which Letters, Criti- 
cism, Politics, Manners, are the ministers and ali- 
ment. It was for this that our first great predeces+ 
sors, who, even in Arne’s time—times like our own 
for fiery excitement and party controversy—brought 
Wisdom to the domestic circle and be seme hearth; 
to the solitary morning and the social eve;—it was 
for this that they wrote, and it was this that they ef- 
fected. We, too, will be snimated with the same 
zeal—a zeal that shall attract to our page the abili- 
ties of those who share the same ssentiment®. A 
bold front to the foes of trath, and a warm hand for 
her friends; a quick eye to all that around us; 
a door open to genius in eve e; an honest en- 
thusiasm to warm, and a lofty end to guide us— 
these, please Heaven, while I, at least, have an in- 
fluence in this work, shall become our attributes and 
distinction. “Here, then, on 2 new field, we pitch 
our camp, and give our flag to the winds:—be that 
flag the rallying point to all who think in our princi« 
ples and will assist in our cause.” 

This is bold, free and hearty,—worthy of the sa- 
tirist of exclus:veism in Pelham, and the successful 
assailant of political abuse in Paul Clifford. We 
doubt not that the promise, so spiritedly given, will 
be kept in a manner to elevate the character of the 
Magazine, and the reputation of him who now con- 
ducts it. Of Mr. Bulwer’s style asa prose writer, 
as of his success as a poet, we have no very high opi- 
nion, but his talents are unquestioned. His brilliant 
and highly cultivated mind is of the finest order; and 
his abilities, not limited in their range, we believe 
to have been well and efficiently directed. The ten- 
dency of his works, in the circles for which they 
were written, has been as much misapprehended 
nerally in this country, as is the character of Pelham, 
individually, by modest young gentlemen who at- 
tempt to imitate only the tailor’s part of its foppery. 


BRYANT’S POEMS. 

The poems of W.C. Bryant, Esq. one of the editors 
of the N. York Evening Post, and fora long time fa- 
vourably recognised as one of the most prominent of 
American poets, haye just been collected and pub- 
lished in a volume by E. Bliss, of New York. All 
the New York papers praise the collection in the 
strongest terms, The New York American, an in- 
telligent critic, says of it: 

“Lord Byron says that a Poet is always ranked 
according to his execution, and not according to his 
branch of the art. ‘The poet who executes best is 
the highest, whatever his department, and will ever 
be so rated in the world’s esteem.’ Judging by this 
criterion, we risk little in asserting that the author of 
these poems will take order with the first bards of the 
present day. The mirror was never held up to na- 
ture more faithfully than it is in these pages; and if 
happiness in catching her features and fidelity in 

rtraying them constitute ‘execution,’ Mr. Bryant, 
in the language of ‘the schools,’ is a master of his 
art. But he is more—he is the slave of it—the crea- 
ture of its inspiration. The spirit of song pervades 
every fibre of his intellectual frame, and gives a vi- 
tality to its offspring which is independent of codes 
ot taste and classifications of genius, and which nei- 
ther fashion or time can deaden or destroy. He has 
gone up to the primeval spring of Poesy; from the. 
bosom of Nature herself does he draw his inspiration; 
and that so richly and abundantly, that the vaunted 
aids of European genius—those sources of historical 
association, which the dogmas of critics would have 
us believe are indispensable to its successful efforts, 
—are set at naught. He proves that an untracked 
forest teems as luxuriantly with poetry as a grove 
hallowed by ancient superstition; that streams may 
flash and ripple in the sunshine and the music of true 
poetry, though they flow by no storied ruins; that 
skies are not less genial nor less glorious, because 
they are not laleoull by obelisks or pyramids, or sus- 
pended over crumbling towers and temples, solemn 
with decay. He has, ina word, done for the land- 
scape of his country with, his pen, what Cole did for 
it with his pencil, and brought a mine of those trea- 
sures to light which Byron, when wishing to express 
his conception of the richest stores of fancy, termed 
“ the poetry which inhabits the forests of America.” 


Lirz or Jerrenson.—George Tucker, Esq. for- 
merly a member of Congress from Virginia, has in 
preparation a life of Tuomas JEFFERSON, to be com- 
prised in a single volume, of five or six hundred 
pages. 

A New Penrronicat.—The Prospectus for a new 
publication has been issued this week from Porter’s 
Literary Rooms, 121 Chesnut street. It is called 
the ‘Girard Journal; or Reeord and Depository of 
Benevolence.” It will be published twice a month, 
on a royal sheet octavo, at two dollars per annum; to 
be devoted to the record of the munificent bequests 
of the individual whose name it bears, and the actual 
operation of his funds to their several beneficent ap- 
propriaticns, besides comprising such variety as will 
give it interest to all. 
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New System or Penmansusrp.—A work has re- 
eeritly been published in this city by Adam W. Rapp, 
Esq., embracing a new system of penmanship, which 
has met with the approbation of the most responsible 
teachers and literary men, and which deserves the 
attention of the public. The publisher says, in his 
preface:—‘* The work here presented to the public 
is so simplified as to enable heads of families to ac- 
quire and communicate the system to their children 
with the utmost facility, forming rather an evening’s 

‘amusement or the agreeable recreation of a few days, 
than a dry and toilsome study.” The work embra- 
ees acomplete system of scientific penmanship, with- 
out ruling,—teaches penmaking, by which method 
any number of pens may be made to correspond with 
each other,—and contains six elegant engravings, il- 
lustrating the whole system, together with all the 
explanatinus of the same. Mr. Rapp is now in this 
eity, where he intends to dispose of the few copies 
of this new and instructive publication which still 


-remainunsold. Among the names of the gentlemen 


who have commended the work, we observe those of 
General Scott, Judge Gibson, Professor Mason, of 
Dickinson College, Governor Porter, of Michigan, 
and others equally respectable. 


A new paper has been commenced at Concord, N. 
H. with the title of the ‘Olive Branch.’ It is edited 
and published by Jacob Perkins. We cannot com- 
ply with the request to exchange, our list being al- 
ready too large. 


ATTORNEYS AT OTAHEITE.—In a volume recently 
published by Captain Beechey, the following portrait 
of a lawyer and his client at Otaheite are given:— 
“The Court was ranged upon benches placed in suc- 
eessive rows under the trees, with the prisoner in 
front. The Ava-rai, or Attorney General, took his 
place between the Court and the prisoner, dressed in 
a long straw mat, finely plated and edged with fringe, 
with a slit cut in it for the head to passthrough; a 
white oakum wig, which, in imitation of the gentle- 
men of the English Courts of law, flowed in long 
curls over his shoulders, and a tall cap surmounting 
it, curiously ornamented with red feathers, and with 
variously coloured tresses of human hair. His ap- 
pearance, says Capt. Beechey, without shoes, stock- 
ings, or trousers, the strange attire ef the head, 
with the variegated tresses of hair, mingling with 
the oakum curls upon his shoulders, produced a lu- 
dicrous effect. The prisoner being up, Ava read 
certain passages of the penal code, and accused him 
of stealing agown. He plead guilty, and was fined 
four hogs, two to the King and two to the owner of 
the gown.” 


During a debate on the condition of the Indians re- 
sident in Massachusetts, one of the speakers in the 


“legislature of that state said:—‘* The slave of Geor- 


gia bas more liberty than the Indian ef Massachu- 
setts.” 


One hundred and seven deaths occurred in this city 
last week, Sixteen of these were by consumption, 
six influenza, nine scarlet fever, and eight inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. 


Staves Emancipatep.—The Savannah Georgian 
of the 12th inst. says:—**The brig Colombo, Wes- 
ton, cleared yesterday for Norfolk, having on board 
49 slaves, emancipated by Dr. James Brapter, late 


of Oglethorpe county, Ga. upon condition of their 
emigrating to Liberia. 


The Albany Evening Journal states, that fourteen 
young men, of the Shaker Society, have been com- 
mitted to jail within a few days past, for militia fines. 


The estimated loss of property by the late fire at 


LotenEss.—The following remarks of the Balti- 
more Patriot, are not less sensible than true:—« |; 
is said, that ‘an idle man is a temptation to the devil,’ 
and it is certain that there is not a more certain me- 
thod of restraining vicious propensities than to be 
diligently employed in some useful and honest occu- 
pation. There is a false and ridiculous pride exist- 
ing with many, which prevents them from placing 
their children at some mechanical trade; and the con- 
sequences are not unfrequently ruinous to the fu- 
tare welfare of their offspring. Those who are thus 
raised in idleness, and come to the age of manhood 


without money, trade, or profession, are tempted to 
resort to Burking, or some other crime, to sustain 
themselves in their indolence. It should, therefore, 
be the special care of parents, to instil into their off- 
spring, from their earliest infancy, honest principles 
and industrious habits. The law which exonerated 
a child, who had not been taught a trade, from sup- 
porting his father, had a salutary effect, and, if en- 
forced at the present time, would probably dimi- 
nish the number of inmates in our jails and peniten- 
tiaries.” 


Borxine 1n Lonpox.—The following extract of 
aletter from London, addressed to the editors of the 
Journal of Commerce, affords a most abhorrent pic- 
ture of the atrocious crime of Burking,as perpetrated 
in the British Metropolis:— 

‘* Another discovery of a dreadful kind is now un- 
der investigation. 1 mean the Burking System. I 
have long been satisfied that the body-snatchers, or 
those who furnished bodies for the surgeons, were in 
the habit of murdering the worst of prostitutes, beg- 
gars and vagabonds, by giving them stimulus in the 
shape of beer or gin, and then smothering them. So 
long as they confined themselves to persons who had 
none to look after them, no great alarm was felt or 
notice taken of the matter; but of late this horrid traf- 
fic has not been confined to the outcasts of society. — 
The security with which it was carried on, has em- 
boldened the wretches to make way with some very 
respectable people, whose bodies have been sold to 
the Surgeons. ‘Thishas brought a few of the princi- 
pal Burkers before the Magistrates, and no doubt 
they will be hung. Should either of the principals 
be allowed to turn king’s evidence, they will astonish 
the public with the number who have been murdered 
for the sake of their bodies. (A good subject is worth 
£9 to £10 10s.) The tale will be a dreadful one; 
as these fellows are little better than cannibals, hay- 
ing murdered fine healthy males and females of re- 
spectable families, cut them up, and sold a leg to one 
person, an arm.to another, &c. and when they could 
not get their price for all the parts, they have buried 
the residue in the garden.” 


A London paper mentions nitric acid as an in- 
fallible remedy for the tooth-ache. 


Cincinnati is said to be unusually healthy. The 
number of deaths in that city, during the week end- 
ing the 11th instant, was but nine, out of a population 
of 30,000, 


The editor of the New York Daily Advertiser has 
received a French paper, which confirms the account 
of the murder at Lyons, by the mob, of an English 
gentleman, his three daughters, and hisson. Some 
of the papers, however, contradict this statement. 


James Bowdoin, Esq. has been elected to the va- 
cant seat in the Boston Board of Aldermen, over four 
or five other candidates. 


Mr. Dixon has heen elected to the Louisiana le- 
gislature by a majority of one vote over his antagonist 
Mr. Marigny. 


Upwards of 900 persons were confined in the New 
York Sing Sing prison on Monday last. 


DeFraMAaTION OF CHaRAcTER.—A trial for defama- 
tion of character recently took place in New York. 
The charge against the defendant consisted in having 
called the plaintiff ** a liar, a hypocrite and a thief” 
—adding—*‘ and I can prove it.” _ 

The defendant’s Counsel moved for a nonsuit on 
the ground that the words liar and hypocrite were 
not actionable; and the epithet thief, which would be 
actionable, was not proved to have been used by the 
defendant. 

On the other, side the Counsel for the plaintiff 
cited from Starkie to shew that he was not bound to 
prove the exact words—that it would be sufficient 
for him to show that words substantially the same 
were used. The passage read by the gentleman 
says, that in proving the use of defamatory words, a 
plaintiff is not so strictly bound to prove the words 
as if the action was for a libel. 

The Court overruled the motion for nonsuit. It 
was proved in behalf of the plaintiff, that since the 
utterance of the obnoxious phrases, the defendant 
admitted the former to be a proper and a religious 

person. After a brief charge from the judge, the 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff—damages 
fifty dollars. 


A Wanxrnc.—A case was recently decided at 
New York, in which a person was prosecuted for 
seventy dollars, in having recommended to the plain- 


tiff in the case a man as of good credit, who on being 
trusted upon the recommendation, failed to pay the 
amount of debt he had contracted. The suit was 
brought against the person who had recommended 
the purchaser as trustworthy, and a verdict was ren- 
dered against him for the whole sum of the debt. 
Thus it appears, if a man recommends another as 
worthy of credit, and he should turn out to be other- 
wise, the surety for his credit is responsible for his 
debt! 


The Postmaster at Maysville, Ky. states that the 
loss of property by the recent freshet and breaking 
up of the ice, between Pittsburg and Louisville, can- 
not fall short of one hundred thousand dollars. 


THE UNITED STATES MINT. 

The President has transmitted to Congress a report 
of the Directors of the Mint, exhibiting the opera- 
tions of the institution during the year 1831. The re- 
port states that the coinage effected within the past 
year amounts to $3,923,473 60; comprising $714,270 
in gold coins, $3,175,600 in silver, and $33,603 60 
in copper, and consisting of 11,792,284 pieces of 
coin, viz: 140,594 Half Eagles; 4,520 Quarter Eagles; 
5,873,660 Half Dollars; 398,000 Quarter Dollars; 
771,350 :Dimes; 1,242,700 Half Dimes; 3,359,260 
Cents; and 2,200 Half Cents. Of the gold coin, 
$26,000 worth was received from Virginia; $294,000 
from North Carolina; $22,000 from South Carolina; 
and $176,000 from Georgia. About $1,000 worth 
was also received from Alabama, and a like amount 
from Tennessee—an amount, in the two latter cases, 
‘¢ meriting little regard, except as indicating the pro- 
gressive development of the gold region.” The 
profit of the copper coinage, for the last year, will 
exceed $10,000. The whole expense of the mint, 
for the past year, will in consequence not amount to 
more than $28,000. 

THEATRES AND ACTORS. 

In a late number of the New York Courier, there 
isa project proposed for the regeneration and pur- 
gation of the stage, which we think has merit and is 
entitled to attention. It is contended that the fre- 
quent misfortunes of theatres and managers may be 
traced to the high rents required for the former, and 
the injudicious conduct of the latter in engaging a bad 
company at low wages for the sake of an occasional 
star at an enormous salary. The writer then pro- 
ceeds to say: 


What is to be done, therefore, to procure the best 
talent upon the most moderate terms, and also thea- 
tres at low rent? Here we arrive at the difficult 
point. Our advice to the managers is, to duild more 
theatres. We think we heer them say, ‘‘ have we 
not a sufficient number of theatres already.” It is 
true—but none are in the proper location. ‘he Park 
is too low down; the Bowery toe high up; the Chat- 
ham is ina filthy spot; and the Richmond Hill is, 
altogether, not larger than the Park stage. 

The sum of $70,000 will purchase a lot and builda 
theatre on a popular and central spot, the interest of 
which, at 6 per cent, would only be $4200 per annum. 
But what is to be done with the Park? Sell it in build- 
ing lots; turn it into an elegant church; or reduce the 
renttosomething payable. When Canal street is open 
to the Bowery it will take down that theatre; and it is 
said that the Chatham will soon be taken down. With 
this reduction of rent, and improvement in location, 
the managers have to look arotind for a select and ta- 
lented company. They have the whole union to can- 
vass; they can have a first rate male and female trage- 
dian;a first walking gentleman and lady; a first male and 
female singer; a first male and female comedian; and 
then the seconds and auxiliaries to all these principal 
performers to be highly respectable in talents, de- 
portment and appearance. Ballets and scenic repre- 
sentations to be in character: all salaries to be liberal, 
yet limited; and the engagement for forty weeks in 
a year, with benefits for extra services, and the pay 
regular. No Stars: and if those who claim to be stars 
are willing to become regmeriy attached to the thea- 
tre, grant additional privileges and benefits. A first 
rate company can thus be brought together, and the 
profession would make more money, gain more cha- 
racter and popular favour; houses would all be good 
by average, plays would te excellently performed, 
the pee taste would be improved, and managers 
would make money. 


This, we may add, is very feasible upon paper, 
but impossible in practice. While some poor devil 
of a reforming manager, bent upon the regeneration 
of the stage, would be endeavouring to collect to- 
gether a strong company and eschew ‘* stars,” some 
less ardent votary of the old and orthodox order of 
the stage would introduce a “bright particular orb” 
to the attention of the public, and play him off to 
advantage against the best company that could be or- 


ganized. Instead of there being too few theatres, it 
strikes us there are too many—one first rate temple 
of the muses, with an adequate company, would be 
preferable to half a dozen minor establishments, with 
their clowns and supernumeraries: And yet even the 
stage would sadly degenerate without competition. 


Conrad of Naples will be repeated the ensuing 
week at the Arch street theatre, the part of Conrad 
to be personated by Mr. J. R. Scott. 


Mr-. Scott had a very excellent benefit at the Arch 3 


Street Theatre, on Monday evening. His persona- 
tion of Sir Giles Overreach was admirable; after 
Booth, the best we ever witnessed. 


Mr. Blanghard met with a hearty reception at the 
Chesnut street theatre on Monday evening. He is 


a sterling comedian, and was fully successful in his 
debut in Philadelphia. 


Finn has gone on a “ starring” trip to New Or- 
leans. Master Burke will soon follow him. Cooper, 
at the last accounts, was at Camden, S. C. 


Forrest, we perceive, has an engagement at the 
Washington Theatre. He appeared there as Vir- 
ginius on Monday evening. Miss E. Jefferson, 
that was, personated Virginia. 


—— 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Noctes of Blackwood for November. 
CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 

TicKLER.— What is your opinion, North, of Cro- 
ker’s Edition of Boswell’s Johnson? 

Nortu.—The same—generally—as that of the 
Westminster Reviewer. ° 

‘TicKLER.—Aye! And pray what is that? 

Norta.—That it is the best variorum edition since 
the revival of letters. 


TrcKter.—Croker is certainly one of the cleverest | 
rand acutest of living men. 


SHEPHERD.—Not unlike yourself, sir, J jalouse. 

Norta.—He is—and much more. He is a man 
of great abilities, an admirable scholar. But he is 
much more than that—he is a political writer of the 
highest order, as many of his essays in the Quarterly 
se prove—which are full of the Philosophy of 

istory. 

‘TIcKLER.—Pray, what have you got to say of the 
charges brought against him, in the last number of 
the Blue and Yellow, of pitiable imbecility and sean- 
dalous ignorance? 

Nonrru.—James, have the goodness to hand me 
— the seven volumes lying yonder on the smali 
table. 

SHEPHERD.—Yon in the east nyeuck? There. And 
here’s the Blue and Yellow sittin’ on the tap o’ them 
like an Incubus. 

Norta.—Having paid some little attention to the 
literary history of the period to which they refer, 
perhaps | may be able toamuse youtor half an hour 
by an exposure of some of the betises of this prick- 
ma-dainty Reviewer. 

SHEPAERD.—Prick-ma-denty—that’s ane o” ma 
words, I’ve been alloo’d the length 0’ my tether the 
nicht on ither topies—and shall be glad noo to listen 
to you and Mr. Tickler. 

Nonta.—Of course I cannot now go over the whole 
of the Reviewer’s ten pages of conceited and calum- 
nious cavilling, but must restrict myself to specimens. 

SHEPHERD.—Aye—on wi’ the specs. Oh! does na 
he look awfu? gleg! 

Norta.—The says:—*In one place we 
are told that Allan Ramsay the painter was born in 
1709, and died in 1784; in another, that he died in 
1784, in the 71st year of his age. If the latter state- 
_— be correct, he must have been born in or about 
17153. 

that, sir? 
blunner Crocker’s, 

Nonta.—No, James; it is but a dishonest trick of 
his Reviewer. The age is stated differently in the 
two notes; but one is Mr. Croker’s, and one is Mr. 
Boswell’s. Mr. Boswell states colloquially that 
‘Allan Ramsay died in 1784, iv his 71st year;” Mr. 
Croker states with more precision, that ‘the was born 
in 1709; and died in 1784,” and Mr. Croker is right 


That maun be a 


—see, if you choose, Biographical Dictionary, voce — 


Ramsay—and thus, because Mr. Croker corrects an 
error, the Reviewer accuses him of making one. 

SHEPHERD.—Puppy. 

Nortu.—Tickler, lend me your ears. The Re- 
viewer says, ‘‘ Mr. Croker says, that at the com- 
mencement of the INrimacy between Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale, 1n 1765, the lady was 25 years old.” 

> enammartiides: the deevil cares hoo auld she 
was! 

Tickren.—Well, North, what then? 

Nonra.—Why, Mr. Croker says no such thing. 
He says, ‘‘ Mrs. Thrale was 25 years of age when 
the acquaintance commenced,” but he does not say 
when it commenced, nor when it beeame intimacy, 
It is Mr. Boswell who states, that in 1765 Mr. John- 
son was introduced into the family of Mrs. Thrale; 
but in the very next page, we find Mrs. Thrale her- 


self stating that the acguuintance began in 1764, and 
the more strict intimacy might be dated from 1766, 
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Yoctor Johnson die 
1793. 
Meee inaccurate colloquial phrase of full ten years, 
See ake the inaccuracy of no consequence at all. He 
HS Noticing an anecdote ofa gentleman’s having stated 
Ht hat he called on Dr. Johnson soon after Lord Mans- 
Wp tield’s death, and that Johnson said, ‘* Ah, sir, there 
ep Was little learning, and less virtue.” ‘This cruel an- 
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So that the discrepancy of two or three years which, 
by a double falsification of Mr. Croker’s words, the 
Reviewer attributes to him, belongs really to Mr. 
Boswell anc Mrs. Thrale themselves! ’ 

Ticxien.—Proceed. I was prepared for misre- 
presentation. 

Nortu.—The Reviewer adds—* In another place 
he says that Mrs. Thrale’s 35th year coincided with 
Johnson’s 70th. Johnson was born in 1709; if, there- 
fore, Mrs. ‘Thrale’s 35th coincided with Johnson’s 
70th, she could have been but 2! years old in 1765. 
Now, I find, James——_ 

yourself to Tickler. 

Nortu.—lI find, Tickler, that Mr. Croker states, 
that from a passage in one of Johnson’s letters, “he 
suspects,” and “it may be surmised,” that Mrs. 
Thrale’s 35th and Johnson’s 70th years coincided. 
The Reviewer says, that ‘‘ the reasons given by Mr. 
Croker for this notion are utterly frivolous.” I 
shall look to that instantly; but is it not an absolute 
misrepresentation to call an opinion, advanced in the 
eautious terms of surmise and suspicion, as a statement 
of a fact? 

T'icKLER.—Gross. 

Norra.—The creature continues—*‘ But this is 
not all; Mr. Croker in another place assigns the ‘toed 
1777 as the date of the complimentary lines which 
Johnson made on Mrs. Thrale’s 35th birthday. If 
this date be correct, Mrs. Thrale must have been 
born in 1742, and could have been only 23 when her 
acquaintance with Johnson commence.” 

SHEPHERD.—W hat the deevil can be the meanin’ 
o’a’ this bairnly botheration about the age of Mrs. 
‘Thrawl, that is, Peeosy? 

‘TickLen.—Literary history, James. 

Norta.—Exposure of a small malignant, James. 
I observe, my dear Timothy, that Mr. Croker does 
no such thing. He inserted, I presume, the lines 
under the year 1777, beeause he must needs place 
them somewhere; and, in the doubt of two or three 
years, which, as Il have already shewn, may exist be- 
tween Mr. Boswell’s account and Mrs. Thrale’s 
own, he placed them under 1777; but, so -far from 
positively assigning therm to that particular year, he 
cautiously premises, ‘‘ Jt was about this time that 
these verses were written;”’ and he distinctly states, 
in two other notes, that he dowdts whether that was 
the precise date. Here again, therefore, his Re- 
viewer is dishonest. 

man that'll tell ae lee will tell 
twunty. 

Nonrta.—The critic adds, woof Mr. Croker’s 
three statements must be false.” But I add, Mr. 
Croker has made one staéement, and that is not im- 
pugned; the two discrepancies belong to Mr. Bos- 
weiland Mrs. ‘Thrale, and the falsehood to the Re- 
viewer. 

SuEPuHERD.—Sherp words. 

Norta.—The critic then claps his wings and 
crows. **We will not decide between them; we will 
only say, that the reasons he gives for thinking that 
Mrs. Thrale was exactly 35 years old when Johnson 
was 70, appear tous utterly frivolous.” 

‘TicKLER.—Whatare they? 

Nortu.—Mr. Croker’sreason is this: Mrs. Thrale 
had offended Johnson, by supposing him to be 72 
when he was only 70. Of this Johnson complains, 
at first, somewhat seriously, but then he gaily adds, 
‘*If you try to plague me (on the sudject of age,) 1 
shall tell you that life begins to decline at 35.7” Mr. 
Croker’s note upon this passage, which the Reviewer 
has misrepresented as an assertion, is, ‘*It may be 
surmised, that Mrs. ‘Thrale, at her last birthday, was 
35.” Surmise appears 10 me too dubious an expres- 
sion. ‘lhe meaning appears to be indisputable. 

TicktrrR.—Why, if Mr. Croker has not hit the 
point of Johnson’s retort, what is it? 

Norta.—The deponent sayeth not. 

TickLer.— Any more of the same sort of peevish 
impotence? 

Nortu.—Lots. Croker informs his 
readers, that Lord Mansfield survived Johnson full 
ten years. Lord Mansfield survived Dr. Johnson just 
eight years and a quarter.” 

SHEPHERD,—W hat a wonnerfu’ clever fallow, to 
be able to mak sicean a correction 0’ a date! Does 
onything depend on’t? 

Nortu.—Nothing. But the Reviewer is right. 

i in 1784, and Lord Mansfield in 
But the oceasion on which Mr. Croker used 


ecdote Mr. Croker’s natural indignation refutes from 


B his general recollection, and, without waiting to 


consult the printed obituaries, he exclaims, ** It can- 
not be true, for Lord Mansfield survived Johnson full 
ten years!” whereas he ought to have said, “ It can- 


ee not be true, because Lord Mansfield survived John- 


son * eight years and three months;’ ” or, what would 
have been still more accurate, “ eight years, three 


® months, and seven days!” 


SaEPHERD.—W hat a bairn! 

TickLer.—A sumph, James. 

SHEPHERD.—A sumph, indeed, Timothy. 

Noni#.—And something worse. Listen. ‘Mr. 
Croker tells us that the great Marquess of Montrose 
was beheaded at Edinburgh in 1650. There is not a 
forward boy at any school in England, who does not 
know that the Marquess was Hanged. The account 
of the execution is one of the finest passages in Lord 
Clarendon’s history. We can scarcely suppose that 


Mr. Croker has never read the passage, and yet we 
can scarcely suppose that any one who has ever pe- 
rused so noble and pathetic a story, can have utterly 
forgotten all its most striking circumstances.” 

HEPHERD.—I never read Clarendon; but for a’ 
that, [ ken well the details o’ the dismal story; they’re 
weel gien by my frien’ Robert Chambers. 

Nonrrs.—Beg your pardon, James, for a moment. 
I really almost suspect that the Reviewer has not 
read the passage to which he refers, or he could 
hardly have accused Mr. Croker of shewing—by 
having said that Montrose was beheaded, when the 
Reviewer thinks he should have said hanged—that 
he had forgotten the most ‘* striking passage,” of 
Clarendon’s noble ‘* account of the execution.” It 
is not on the execution itself that Lord’ Clarendon 
dwells with the most pathos and effect, but on the 
previous indignities at and after his trial, which 
Montrose so magnanimously endured. Clarendon, 
with scrupulous delicacy, avoids all mention of the 
peculiar mode of death, and is wholly silent as to 
any of the horrible circumstances that attended it, 
leaving the reader’s imagination to supply, from the 
terms of the sentence, the odious details; but the Re- 
viewer, if he had really known or felt the true pathos 
of the story, would have remembered that the sen- 
tence was, that the Marquis should be hanged and 
beheaded, and that his head should “ be stuck on the 
Tolbooth of Edinburg;” and it was this very circum- 
stance of the beheading which excited in Montrose 
that burst of eloquence which is the most striking 
beauty of the whole of the ‘* noble and pathetic sto~ 
ry.” *‘* Tam prouder,” said he to his persecutors, 
** to have my head setupon the place it 1s appointed 
tobe, than 1 should be to have my picture hung in 
the King’s bedchamber!”? And this was the incident 
which the Reviewer imagines that Mr. Croker may 
have imagined, because he does not tell us drily that 
Montrose was hanged. 

SHEPHERD.—Sma’ sma’ spite! Mr. Croker would 
scorn to craw over sic an impident bantam. 

[ he examination of the Edinburgh artiele is con- 
tinued for several pages ‘in the same way, and con- 
cludes thus:] 

Saeruerp.—And has the cretur failed in pintin’ 
out any inaccuracies ava in Mr. Crocker? 

Nortu.—l have shown, my boy, that he has 
charged Mr. Croker, in some instances, ignorantly, 
and in others falsely, ofiguorance and falsehood; and 
such being the Reviewer’s own sins in the course of 
half asheet of the Blue and Yellow, manifestly got 
up with much assiduity, for he quotes, I perceive, 
from all the five volumes, is it not contemptible to 
hear his chuckle over Mr. Croker, who, in the 
course of between two and three thousand additions 
to Boswell, has been shown to have fallen, perhaps, 
into some half dozen errors or inaccuracies, one of 
them eyidently a misprint—one an expression ap- 
parently incorrect, because elliptical—and the others 

Sarruerp.—Mere trifles, if like the alleged lave 
o’ them ye hae quoted. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 
AT SEA. 

OcroBER 20.—We have had fine weather for pro- 
gress, so far, running with north and north-westerly 
winds from eight to ten knots an hour, and making, 
of course, over two hundred miles aday. The sea 
is still rough; and though the brig is light laden and 
rides very buoyantly, these mounting waves break 
over us now and then witha tremendous surge, keep- 
ing the decks constantly wet, and putting me to many 
an uncomfortable shiver. Ihave become reconciled, 
however, to much that [should have anticipated with 
no litde horror. I can lie in my birth forty-eight 
hours, if the weather is chill or rainy, and amuse my- 
self very well with talking bad French across the 
cabin to the captain, or laughing at the distress of my 
tricnd and fellow-passenger, Turk, (a fine setter dog, 
ou his first voyage) or inventing some disguise for 
the peculiar flaveur which that dismal cook gives to 
all his abominations; or, at the worst, I can bury my 
head in my pillow, and brace from one side to the 


other against the swell, and enjoy my disturbed 


thoughts—all without losing my temper, or wishing 
that | had not undertaken the voyage. 

Poor ‘Turk! his philosophy is more severely tried. 
He has been bred a gentleman, and is amusingly ex- 
clusive, No assiduities can win him totake the least 
notice of the crew, and I soon discovered that when 
the captain and myself were below, he endured many 
a persecution. In an evil hour,a night or two since, 
I suffered his earnest appeals for freedom to work 
upon my feelings, and, releasing him from his chain 
under the windlass, I gave him the liberty of the ca- 
bin. He slept very quietly on the floor till about 
midnight, when the wind rose and the vessel began 
to roll very uncomfortably. With the first heavy 
lurch a couple of chairs went tumbling to leeward, 
and by the yelp of distress, ‘Purk was somewhere in 
the way. He changed his position, and, with the 
next roll, the mate’s trunk “brougat away,” and 
shooting across the cabin, jammed him with such vio- 
lence against the captain’s state-room door, that he 


| sprang howling to the deck, where the first thing that 


met him wasa washing sea, just taken in at mid-ships, 
that kept him swimming above the hatches for five 
minutes, Half drowtied, and with a gallon of water 
in his long hair, he took again to the cabin, and ma- 
king a desperate leap iato the steward’s berth, crouch- 
ed down beside the sleeping creole witha long Whine 
of satisfaction. ‘he water soon penetrated however, 
and with a “‘sacre’” and a blow that he will remem- 


ber the remainder of the voyage, the poor dog was 
again driven from the cabin, and I h no more of 
him till morning. His decided preference for me 
has since touched my vanity, and I have taken him 
under my more special protection—a circumstance 
which costs me two quarrels a day at least, with the 
cook and steward, 

_ The only thing which forced a smile upon me dur- 
ing the first week of the passage, was the achieve- 
ment of dinner. In rough weather it is as much as 
one person can do to keep his place at the table at all; 
and to guard the dishes, bottles, and castors from a 
general slide in the direction of the lurch, requires 
a sleight and coolness reserved only fora sailor.— 
“Prenez garde!” shouts the captain, as the sea strikes, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, every thing is seized 
and held up to wait for the other lurch, in attitudes 
which it would puzzle the pencil of Johnson to ex- 
aggerate. With his plate of soup in one hand, and 
the larboard end of the tureen in the other, the clar- 
et bottle between his teeth, and the crook of his elbow 
caught around the mounting corner of the table, the 
captain maintains his seat upon the transom, and, 
with a look of the most grave concern, keeps a wary 
eye on the shifting level of his vermicelli; the old 
weather-beaten mate, with the alacrity of a juggler, 
makes a long leg back to the cabin pannels at the 
same moment, and with his breast against the table, 
takes his own plate and the castors and one or two of 
the smaller dishes under his charge; and the steward, 
if he can keep his legs, looks out for the vegetables, 
or if he falls, makes as wide a lap as possible to in- 
tercept the volantarticles in theirdescent. ‘*Gentle- 
men that live at home at ease” forget to thank Pro- 
vidence for the blessing of a water-level. 

Ocr. 24.—We dre on the Grand Bank, and sur- 
rounded by hundreds of sea-birds. I have been 
watching them nearly all day. Their performances 
on the wing are certainly the perfection of grace and 
skill. With the steadiness of an eagle and the nice 
adroitness of a swallow, they wheel round in their 
constant circles with an arrowy swiftness, lifting 
their long tapering pinions scarce perceptibly, and 
falling as if by a mere act of volition, without the 
slightest apparent exertion of power. Their chief 
enjoyment seems to be to scoop through the deep 
hollows of the sea, and they do it so qucikly that 
your eye can scarce follow them, just disturbing the 
polish of the smooth crescent, and leaving a fine line 
of ripple from swell to swell, but never wetting a 
wing, or dipping their white breasts a feather too 
deep in the capricious and wind-driving surface. 1 
feel a strange interest in these wild-hearted birds. — 
There is something in this fearless instinct, leading 
them away from the protecting and pleasant land to 
make their home on this tossing and desolate element, 
that moves both my admiration and my pity. I can- 
not comprehend it. It is unlike the self-caring in- 
stincts of the other families of heaven’s creatures. If 
I were half the Pythagorean that I used to be, I should 
believe they were souls in punishment—expiating 
some life-time sin in this restless metempsychosis.. 

Now and then a land-bird has flown on board, dri- 
ven to sea probably by the gale, and so fatigued as 
hardly to be able toriseagain upon the wing: yesterday 
morning a large curlew came struggling down the 
wind; and seemed to have just strength sufficient to 
reach the ship; he attempted toalight onthe main yard, 
but failed, and dropped heavily into the long boat, 
where he suffered himself to be taken without an at- 
tempt to escape. He maust have been on the wing 
two or three days without food, for we were at least 
two hundred miles frem land. His heart was throb- 
meg hard through his ruffled feathers, and he held 
his head up with difficulty. He was passed aft, but 
while f was deliberating on the best means for resus- 
citating and fitting him to get on the wing again, the 
captain had taken him from me and handed him over 
to the couk, who had his head off before I could re- 
member French enough toarrest him. I dreamed, 
all that night, of the man “that shot the albatros.”— 
The captain relieved my mind, however, by telling 
me that he had tried repeatedly to preserve them, 
and that they died invariably in a few hours, The 
least food, in their exhausted state, swells in their 
throats and suffocates them. Poor curlew! there was 
a tenderness in one breast for him at least—a tceling, 
I have the melancholy satisfaction to know, fully re- 
ciprocated by the bird himself—that seat of his affec- 
tions having been allotted to me for my breakfast the 
morning succeeding his demise. 

Oct. 29.—We have a tandem of whales ahead.— 
They have been playing about the ship an hour, and 
now are coursing away to the east, one after the 
other, in gallant style. If we could only get them 
into traces now, how beautiful it would be to stand 
in the fore-top and drive a degree or two on a sum- 
mer sea! It would not be more wonderful, de novo, 
than the discovery of the lightning rod, or naviga- 
tion by steam! And, by the way, the sight of these 
huge creatures has made me realize, for the first 
time, the extent to which the sea has grown upou my 
mind during the voyage. I have seen one or two 
whales, exhibited in the docks, and it seemed to me 
always that they were monsters—out of proportion, 
entirely, to the range of the ocean, I had been ac- 
eustomed to look out to the horizon from land, (the 
radius, of course, as great 2s at sea) and, calculating 
the probable speed with which they would compass 
the diagonal, and the disturbanee they would make in 
doing it, itappeared that, in avy eqnsiderable num- 
bers, they would oceupy more than their share of no- 
tice and sea-room. Now—ufter sailing five days, at | 
two hundred miles a day, and not meeting a single 
vessel—it seems to me that a troop of a thousand 


might swim the sea a century, and chance to be never 
crossed, so endlessly does this eternal horizon open 
stretch away ! ol 

T. 30.—The day has more pleasant] 
than usual, The at cried, sail, 
while we were at breakfast, and we gradually over- 
took a large ship, standing on the same course, with 
every sail set. We were passing half a mile to lee- 
ward, when she put up her helm and ran down to us, 
hoisting the English flag. We raised the ‘star- 
banner” in answer, and ‘hove too,” and 
she came dashing along on our quarter, heaving most 
majestically to the sea, till she was near enough to 
speak us without a trumpet. Her fore-deck was co- 
vered with sailors dressed all alike and very neatly, 
and around the gang-way stood a large group of of- 
ficers in uniform, the oldest of whom, a noble look- 
ing man with gray hair, hailed and answered us.— 
Several ladies stood back by the cabin door—passen- 
gers apparently. She was a man-of-war, sailing as 
a king’s packet between Halifax and Falmouth, and 
had been out from the former port nineteen days. 
After the usual courtesies had passed, she bore away 
a little, and then kept on her course again, the two 
vessels in company at the distance of half a pistol 
shot. I rarely have seen a more beautiful sight. The 
fine effect of a ship under sail is entirely lost to one 
on board, and itis only at sea and under circum. 
stances like these, that it can be observed. The pow- 
er of the swell, lifting such a huge body as lightly as 
an egg-shell on its bosom, and tossing it sometimes 
half out of water without the slightest apparent effort, 
is astonishing. I sat on deck watching her with uadi- 
minished interest for hours. Apart from the spec 
tacle, the feeling of companionship; meeting human 
beings in the middle of the ocean after so long a 
deprivation of ‘society, (five days without seeing a 
sail, and nearly three weeks unspoken from land, 
was delightful. Our brig was the faster sailer o 
the two, but the captain took in some of his canvass 
for company’s sake; and all the afternoon we heard 
her half-hour bells, and the boatswain’s whistle, 
and the orders of the officer of the deck, and I 
could distinguish very well with a glass, the expres- 
sion of the faces watching our own really beautiful 
vessel as she skimmed over the water like a bird, 
We parted at sunset, the man-of-war making north- 
erly for her port, and we stretching south for the 
coast of France. I watched her till she went over the 
horizon, and felt as if I had lost friends when the 
night closed in and we were once more 


*¢ Alone on the wide, wide sea.” 


Noy. 3.—We have just made the port of Havre, 
and the pilot tells us that the packet has been delay- 
ed by contrary winds, and sails early to-morrow 
morning. ‘The town bells are ringing ‘‘nine,” (as 
delightful a sound as [ ever heard, to my sea-wea 
ear) and I close io haste, for all is confusion on board, 

M. Y. Mirror. 


Tue Youre Parrenper.—We copy the follow- 
ing elaborate description of the royal pursuits of the 
Duke de Bordeaux from the Morning Post. It isa 
pretty specimen of parasitical twaddle and nonsense. 
We extract (says the Morning Post) the following 
from a letter recently received from a French gen- 
tleman in attendance on the heir to the crown of 
France:—‘ We are just returned from our second 
tour through the mountains. * * * For a space of 
several leagues we have scarcely met with any thing 
beyond a few miserable cabins. It would, however, 
be unjust to judge of the inhabitants of these regions 
from such unvinviting scenes; they are handsome, in- 
telligent, and proud of bearing. The interior of 
their dwelling is extremely clean, though no such 
thingsare to be found as floors or ceilings. ‘The 
hearth is usually in the middle ofthe cabin, and the 
smoke makes its escape through an aperture iu the 
roof. Wepaida visit to some of these lowly abodes; 
the sight was a complete novelty to young Henry, and 
interested him exceedingly. * * Our expedition into 
the mountains has proved one of the most enlivening 
incidents in his vacation; but he has now resumed 
lis usual course of study. He is asheartily devoted 
to his labours as to the recreations accordant with his 

ears; and you shall now judge for yourself whether 
his time is well filled up or not. From a quarter be- 
fore 7 to aquarter before 8 he studies the French or 
German grammar; andgafter taking fifteen minutes 
for his breakfast, he is engaged on Latin to a quarter 

astnine. Though he only began that language last 
mae twelvemonth, he can construe ri part of 
Cesar without hesitation. After paying halfan hour’s 
visit to his illustrious relatives, he arnuses himeelt 
with pistol shooting. * * * From eleven to noon he 
isoceupied with general history, and writing an an- 
ulysis of Lis morning studies? At noow he takes 
his lunch; at one o’clock, every alterwate day, he re- 
ceives a lesson in fencing, &c.; at two, he mounts 
his horse; * * * and on the days when no lessons in 
riding occur he takes a sea-bath, or else long walks; 
at four, every alternate day, he receives instruction 
in drawing or geography, and at five studies English; 
dinner is served up at six, and he spends the remain~ 
der of the evening in the salon. At half-past eight 
he is summoned to prayers, in which the Royal Fa- 
mily sometimes join; he then retiresto rest, and, it 
will readily be believed, enjoys more tranquil and 
refreshing slumbers than those who rest their heads 
at this moment under the princely roof of his ances- 


tors.’ 


- 


Iratian Bors.—The following curious particulars 
connected with this tribe of trave:ting wendicants, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


and their mode of living, will, we have no doubt, 
prove interesting to our readers. The haunts of 
these unfortunate beings are in Vine street, Saffron- 
hill; Bleeding-heart-yard, Holborn-hill; Coal-yard, 
in Drury-lane; and in the purlieus of Shoreditch, 
whole houses are occupied by these wretched boys, 
who sleep eight and nine ina bed. Each boy’s mon- 
key is chained near him every night, on going to 
rest, and the other curiosities are placed in situations 
appointed by the owner; 80 that on starting out in 

e morning, each boy takes his own companion. On 
the ground floor reside the men—some Italian and 
-soine English—to whom the monkeys, &c. really be- 
long, and they provide each boy with lodging at four 
peace a night, with a basin of gruel in the morning 
upon starting on their peregrinations, having first 
paid the master for the use of whatever curiosity 
they may take with them to exhibit. The following 

_are the charges made by the proprietors upon the 
juvenile crew:— : 

For a Porcupine (very novel, there being only two) 
and an Organ, 4s. per day; being 2s. 6d. for the Por- 
cupine, and 1s. 6d. for the Organ. 

or a monkey (undressed) 2s. per day. 

For a monkey in uniform, 3s. per day. 

For a box of white mice, 1s. 6d. per day. 

For a tortoise, 1s. 6d. per day. 

For a,dog and monkey (the latter may be fre- 
uently seen in the street, riding on the dog’s back, ) 
s. per day. 

' For dancing dogs, four in number, including 
‘dfesses, spinning wheel, pipe and tabor, &c. 5s. per 


day. 

‘ For a box of wax figures of the Siamese Twins, 
@s. per day. : 

~ For an organ, with figures waltzing, 3s. 6d. per 


day. 

Rane of these boys, by their artlessness of manner 
and gesticulations, it is said, obtain 6s. or 7s. a day, 
and some more. One of them, the other day, upon be- 
ing asked what was the largest sum he ever realized 
in one day, replied 15s., which he accounted for in 
the following manner:—One day he was ambulating 
about the Marine Parade, at Brighton, with his dog 
and monkey on liis back, when a gentleman offered 


~ him 15s. to allow him to throw a stone into the sea 


for the dog to fetch. The boy consented, the stone 
was thrown, and away jumped the dog with the mon- 
key into the sea; the monkey fastened tight round 
the dog’s neck, and both reaching the beach in — 
the boy received his premium.—Morning Chronicle. 


PROLOGUE TO CONRAD OF NAPLES. 
WRITTEN BY ROBERT MORRIS, Esq. 


There was a time—that time, alas has gone, 
The stage was then the mind’s etherial throne, 
Where glowing genius shed her warmest rays, 
While wakened virtue brightened in its blaze ; 
Where bright-eyed Poesy’s fairest wreath was hung, 
Where Shakspeare struck the lyre, and Otway sung! 


Then, in the Drama’s fancy-lit domain, 
Refined enjoyment held- her reign, 
And the cold heart of thrift, beneath the ray 
Which genius*shed, felt feeling’s pulses play ; 
While the worn student, wan-eyed and severe, 
Forgot his sternness in the starting tear ; 

And truth, in fiction, shone more brightly true, 
And virtue purer, wisdom wiser, grew ! 

Then, when pale misery stepped within the wall, 
From the dull soul would drop affliction’s pall, 
Memory, her talons loos’ning from the breast, 
Fell from her prey and let the spirit rest ; 

And carking thought, and close pursuing care, 
Released awhile their trembling victims there ! 


Such was the stage! Alas, ’tis such no more ; 
No longer there does eagle genius soar ; 
Nor beauty linger o’er its magic spell, 
Melting at sorrows drawn and feigned so well! 
But whenge—say whence so fallen? ’Tis from you. 
Nay, start not gentle sirs, the charge is true! 
Your’sisthe fault! Your part it isto sway, 
_ Our humbler lot submissive to obey— 
Your mandate brought across rebuking seas 
- Of foreign soils the literary lees— 
And pp where heaven born mind was wont to 
ow 
The childish pleasings of a pasteboard show! 
Tore from the dramas glittering brow the gem 
Which Shakspeare gave to crown her diadem, 
And where a Garrick trod and Kemble played, 
Saw, and was pleased to see, a beast arrayed! 
Yet all’s not lost. The spirit still survives; 
The soul of all the pastin Forrest lives, 
Lives, and shall live, while nature’s voice is heard, 
Or genius finds a votary in Brrp! 
Here still shall beauty glitter in her pride 
And blush with feverish joy—here eagle-eyed 
Shall youngsambition mark the mirror’d past, 
Glow in the battle, chill amid the blast; 
Cleave down the foe, and hold the fiend at bay, 
Denounce the players, and yet love the play. 


Why should it not be thus—are we not ? 
Have we no Marathon—Thermopyle 

No bloody records—no immortal son— 

No deed or name for Fame to glitter on? 
Ay—our’s are not the annals of the slave, ~ 

A thousand fields of glorious deeds we have; 

The bones that whiten and the breasts that mould, 
Where Warren fell and patriot blood grew cold; 
The plains of Yorktown—all the past can tell 
How treedom’s fight was won—how heroes fell! — 
‘Why sleeps the drama o’er our Marathons! 

Our fathers’ deeds, can they not move their sons! 


They may, and let your vivifying breath 


Call back from dust, forms valour gave to death; 


Tear from the Drama’s limbs all frippery vile, 
And light the stage with reason’s brightest smile— 
Again ’twill be the fane of kindling thought, 

here noble truths to willing minds are taught, 
Where virtue mild by tearful feeling led, 


Again will taste and genius there preside, a 
And the proud stage become the patriot’s pridé! 
Now for the piece. The author bids me say 
He leaves with trembling hope to you his play, 
If it have worth it will not want a friend, 

While you are here to cherish and commend; 
If void of worth, oblivion’s yawning wave 

Must sweep remorseless o’er its early grave! 


Temperature of the Interior of the Earth.—Ad- 
mitting the existence of an intense heat in the interi- 
or of the globe, two theories have been proposed for 
its explanation. One of these is founded on the sup- 
position of chymical affinities among the materials 
of the nucleus, as the action of water on inflammable 
bases assumed to abound ag great depths under the 
surface. ‘This hypothesis originated with the cele- 
brated Boyle, who ascribed the internal heat of the 
earth to the decomposition of pyrites, or rather to a 
species of fermentation going forward in the interior; 
and it has lately been employed by Dr. Daubeny, of 
Oxford, as the basis of an ingenious theory of volca- 
nos. The other theory supposes that the original 
heat which the earth had at its formation, and which 
caused the fusion of all its elements, is still,preserv- 
ed in the central parts, and that the consolidation of 
the exterior crust is only due to itg slow and gradual 
dissipation. ‘lhis hypothesis, as we shall see, affords 
an adequate mechanical reason for those great con- 
vulsions, of which the vestiges are so apparent among 
the superficial strata; and besides leaving unexplain- 
ed none of those effects which have been ascribed to 
the action of chymical heat, it hae the advantage of 
accounting for that universal and simultaneous fluidi- 
ty which 1s demanded by the conformity of the figure 
of the earth with that of hydrostatica equilibrium.— 
In the present state of science, it may not be possible 
to demonstrate the existence of a general high tem- 
perature in the interior of the earth, but the data on 
which the proofs of it must be founded are not be- 
yon the reach of experimental inquiry. If the 
primitive temperature of the globe was such as to 
cause the reduction of the whole of its constituent 
materials of a fluid, perhaps an aeriform state, we are 
warranted by the recent discoveries that have been 
made respecting the propagation of heat, to conclude 
that this temperature may not only be preserved at the 
centre, but that indications of its existence may even 
be manifest at accessible depths under the surface. 
The utmost depths to which we can penetrate are in- 
deed incousiderable, when compared with the dimen- 
sions of the earth, scarcely extending to a ten-thou- 
sandth part of the radius; yet they far exceed the 
limits at which the annual variations of solar heat 
cease to be felt, and therefore afford the means of de- 
terming the thermometrical state of the earth beyond 
the influence of any external source of heat. ‘The 
materials of the earth also receive and part with heat 
according to tixed and known laws, which enable the 
mathematician to compute the ultimate condition at 
which every part of the mass arrives after having been 
heated in any arbitrary manner whatever. For these 
reasons the hypothesis admits of a direct appeal to 
experience; and the question of a central heat, which 
was started in the remotest ages, and has been fre- 
quently revived, is not now, as formerly, merely a 
question of speculation and conjecture; it has been 
brought within the domain of analysis, and can be 
attacked and discussed with precise data.-—Foreign 
Quarterly Review.— Fourrier on Heat. 


Attack on the Lord Chief Justice of England.—On 
Thursday last, as Lord Tenterden was proceeding 
in his carriage to Westminster-hall, a ruffian of the 


‘Radical Union attempted. to break the windows of 


his carriage, for the purpose of offering personal vio- 
lence to the Lord Chief Justice. This worthy dis- 
ciple of the Burdett school used the most abusive 
language to the noble and learned Lord, and amongst 
other invectives roared eut, ** D—n your eyes, why 
don’t you make every man in England as free as 
am, you ———?’” and this, too, in the streets of Lon- 
don, and iw the noon-day. Perhaps it was fortunate 
that it was so; had such an outrage been perpetrated 
in any remote situation, where the police were not 
stationed, who can answer for the consequences?— 
The first act of Emmet’s Irish rebellion, in 1803, was 
the savage murder of Lord Kilwarden. 


Court Pickings.—Peculation is no weed of par- 


of income and outgoings, and wherever she pounced 
upon a fraud, she visited the offender remorselessly. 
One day, on looking over her accounts, she observed 
a charge of 28,000 roubles for the purchase of can- 
dies: now, she had expressly prohibited the use of that 
article under her imperial roof, under any pretence 
whatever, and the charge aforesaid*was, therefore, a 
glaring imposition. On inquiring into its merits, 
she discovered that this very item of eight-and-twen- 
ty thousand roubles corresponded toa nicety, both 
in date and every other incident, with the purchase 
of a single candle, made by command of the grand- 


lips with tallow at a time when frost-bitten. Ita 
peared that the original purchaser had ch 


and-twenty roubles; the comptroller, (?) two hun- 


Gives through the heart a lesson for the head! 


tial growth. Catherine of Russia wasa rigid auditor’ 


Duke Alexander, who had been advised to rub his 
eight- 


— 


dred; the deputy-chamberlain, two thousand; and the 
chamberlain, no less than twenty-eight thousand! 
At this rate, Catherine’s roubles were melting 
quicker than any candles in the empire. 


SELEC 


From the German of Matthison. 
THE SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 


What creatures may be 

So happy as we? 

Our mirror, the gleam 

Of the mountain stream ; 
We dance where the running waters play, 
We rock on the top of the bending spray, 
And rest in the flowers at the close of day. 


From the Jand and sea, 

Come hither to me , 

To the dew-gemmed green, 

Come follow your queen; 
In your thin spun crowns of silver gray, 
Woven from the glow-worm’s glancing ray, 
Follow me where the moon-beams play. 


A veil, bleached white 

In the pure star-light, 

You may freely wear 

Libe a robe of air; 
Through moor and through meadow, and over the lea, 
From forest and fountain, from lowland and sea, 
O! lightly trip hither to dance with me. 


In the bower of leaves, 

Which summer weaves, 

While the stars in the sky 

Look down from on high, 
We will swiftly circle our airy flight, 
While a host of gnomes in the dim moon light, 
Play and sing through the livelong night. 


To the dance away, 
With your crowns of gray, 
And your robes of white, 
So thin and bright! 
We fiy with the winged zephyr’s pace; 
We silently pass, and leave no trace 
Of footstep upon our dancing place! 
NV. E. Magazine. 


THE BATTLE OF IVRY. 


The battle of Ivry, where Henry LV. of France, then 
King of Navarre, triumphed over the army of the League, 
- one of the most glorious events in the annals of 

rance, 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom ail glories 
are! 

And glory 2 our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Na- 
varre 

Now let there be a merry sound of music and of dance, 

Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, oli plea- 
sant land of France! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the 
waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daugh- 
ters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff,and still are they who wrought thy 
walls annoy. 

Hurrah! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of 

war; 
Hurrah ! hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh! _ our hearts were beating, when at the dawn of 
ay, 
We saw the army of the League, drawn out in long ar- 
ray; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel’s stout infantry, aud Egmont's Flemish 


spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorrain, the curses of our 
land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his 
hand: 

And, as we looked upon them, we thought of Seine’s em- 
purpled flood, ; 

And good Coligni’s hoary hair, all dabbled with his 
biood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, whorules the fate of 


war, 
To fight tor his own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, in all his armor drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 
crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye: 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and 
high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as burst from wing to 
win 


the King. 
‘** And, if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 


of war, 
And be the oriflamme to-day the helinet of Navarre.” 


Hurrah! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steep, and trump, and drum, and roaring cul- 
verin, 

The fiery Duke 1s pricking fast across St. Andre’s plain, 

With all his hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almagne. 


France, 
Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance ! 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in 


rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow- 


white crest : - 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guid- 
ing star, 


varre. 

Now, God be praised,the day is ours. Mayenne hath 
turned his rein, 

D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count is 


Down ail Sor line, a deafening shout, God save our Lord | 


Press where ye see my white plume sbine amid the ranks | 


Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 


Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Na- 


— 


Their =e are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay 
gale ; 

The fiei is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 
cloven mail. 

And then we thought of vengeance, and al! along our 
van, 

“Remember St. Bartholomew,” was passed from man to 


man. 
But « spake gentle Henry then, “* No Frenchman is my 
oe: 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren 


Oh! was there ever such a Knight, in friendship or in 
war; 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Na 
varge? 
Ho! maidens of Vienna! Ho! matrons of Lucerne! 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 
Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spear- 
men’s souls. 
Ho! ret nobles of the League, look that your arms be 
right; 
Ho! — of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to- 
night: 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised 
the slave, 
And nee the counsel of the wise, and the valor of the 
rave. 
Then glory to his holy name, from whom all glories are, 


And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Na- 
varre ! 


From the Edinburg Literary Gazette. 
OH! MARVEL NOT. 


Oh! marvel not, that, silent oft, I stand with varying 
cheek 


to speak ; 

For there are times when feeling’s fount o’erflows to such 
excess, 

We sicken with the agony of thought we can’t express! 


A thousand shades the spirit hath it never can reveal: 

We — shape in words one-half of what we think and 
eel; 

Tis but a part of what we are our dearest friends can 
see ; 

Ourselves alone can view aright what in ourselves may 
be. 


The perfumes of earth’s thousand flowers,—the tints ot 
autumn’s sky, 
Are not more varied than the thoughts within the soul 
that lie: 
And, oh! if Nature’s loveliness defies the painter's art, 
What weanhiey language seeks in vain to picture forth the 
eart? 


Not even the glance that flashes from a dark and lustrous 
eye, 

Not even the soft and wordless flow of ancient melody, 

Nor smiles, nor tears, can aught avail—Ah! why can 
hearts not speak ? 

There is a! voice to tell their chords—all—all is tame and 
weak ! 


Alas! pe must our feelings deep—the noblest and the 
28t,— 
Be chained—and ne'er to burst their bonds—within the 
aching breast? 
Oh! surely thus proud man is taught how vain to judge a 


brother, 
Since ‘tis denied us to reveal our souls to one another. 
— = 
BEARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. J.C, Sears, 
Mr. JACOB STAUFFER, of Lancaster county, to Miss 
SARAH, only daugliter of Mr. Francis Birch, merchant 
Taylor, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 12th inst. by the Rev. Mr Kitts, 
Mr. WM. ASHMAN, of this city, to Miss REBECCA 
POMEROY, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. Gilbert R. 
Livingston, Mr. SAMUEL L. DAVIS, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH, daughter of Mr. J.G Smith, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, Istinst. by the Rev. Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, to the amiabic and accom- 
plished Miss SUSAN HUFF, both of Peun Township, 
Philadelphia county. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. THOS. 
STOKES, to Miss SARAH OVEREN, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 19th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Caila, JOHN JENKINS, of Abington, to Miss ISA- 
BELLA BELL, of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 15th instant, by the Rev. C. R. 
Demme, Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM MILLER, to Miss 
CAROLINE, daughter of Jacob Newman, all of this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Wm. Cooper, Mr. GEO. 
RUSSELL, to the amiable Miss ELIZABETH B. HAN- 
SELL, all of this city. 

On Friday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, Mr. 


this city. 


DLE, al! of Chester county. 


JONES, to Miss ANN ELIZA ESTLE, of this city. 
DIED; 
On Monday evening, 16th inst. of a short but severe ill- 


ness, which she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. SARAH 
ANN, wife of Joseph Justice, aged 23 years. 


Mr. HANSON GLENN, in the 20th year of liis age. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, after a short but severe 
illness, Mrs. MARY, wife of Mr. Amos Hollahan, re8pect- 
ed in life, and regretted by all who knew her. 

On Wednesday morning, 18th inst. JOSHUA BAILY, 
late merchant of this city. 

On Thursday morning, 19thinst. WM.CROWELL, son 
of James Graham. 


ROBERT HILTZHIMER, formerly of Philadelphia, and 
a member of the first troop, aged about 65 years. His re- 
mains were interred at Friends’ burying ground, in 
Buckingham. 


son of the laté Frederick Anderson, aged 6 years. 


every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 


and despatch, at this office. 


At Camden, N. J. on the 16th inst. after a short illness, | 


In Warwick township, Bucks county, on the 5thimst © 


On the 19th inst. of scarlet fever, WALTER JAMES, 


Nor think that hearts are surely cold, though lips are slow 


WM. ATLAS, to Miss ANNE ELIZA YOUNG, all of > 


On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, Mr. ‘ ty 
ARCHIBALD M‘DOWELL, to Miss MARY ANN RID. | 7 


Also, on the same evening, by the same, Mr. MANIZET ie 


(CP Cheeks, Cards, Handbills, and Parntine of § 
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